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Help Yourself to Profits! 


It’s a fact—bakers everywhere are discovering that one 






For Full Volume 


secret to greater sales volume lies in skillfully produced 

Flavorful Hearth hearth-type bread and rolls. 
IMCO SPECIAL, International’s “Bakery-Proved” High 
Pr oducts 5 Fs Gluten Flour, packs real eye and taste appeal into all 


hearth products. It’s the quality of the gluten that counts, 
and only the finest high protein wheats. are selected to 





Use be milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Ultra modern milling 
machinery and milling ‘‘know-how” combine to process 
this select wheat. The result is IMCO SPECIAL, a truly 

IMCO SPECIAL strong flour with plenty of tolerance to meet all your 


production requirements. 


ke. Mternational 


MILLING COMPANY 
at ul / ® General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


WHEAT for I-H flours is carefully chosen from the cream of 
the crop for outstanding bread baking characteristics. This 
good foundation and the skill and care of I-H millers guar- 


antee uniform dependability of I-H flours day after day. 
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HESE MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
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EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale 


will solve your package weight problem 


General Offices: Great Falls, Montana 





This scale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
boy construction minimizes lifting. 
Tower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi- 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under. Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 
164,”. Weight platter is enclosed in 
dust-proof cover. 


Model 1120 provides fast, pre- 
cision weighing — weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaffected by ordinary ma- 
chinery vibration. Available in 
slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 


ties to 150 Ibs. 


Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 
able in any desired capacity, 
including table and roller plat- 
form models for production line 
checkweighing. 











Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 


lxack Weiglnt 


r } Better quality control L, 
ow Ss 
we” sao we Better cost control ’ a 63 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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Quality is that indefinable something that makes a product a little 


better . . . makes the customer more satisfied. That’s what we mean when 
we speak of KELLY’S FAMOUS quality . . . and that’s the kind of quality 


we mill into this long-distinguished brand. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIN SON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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DAY AFTER DAY Ve YEAR AFTER YEAR 
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When a company sticks to quality day after day and 
year after year without compromise, the customers know it. There is no greater 


reward than to have the respect of your customers 


and a growing business. 
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CAKE FLOUR |CAHEFLOUR 


Milled from a purebred variety of soft white Spring 
Wheat that grows in the “Magic Valley” of Idaho... 


Helps build your reputation as a baker of the finest cakes 


He COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
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WHAT SELLS 


BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 


grade wheat for every kind of flour. 








DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit * colleges and crop improvement gm 


the wheat areas and begin the task of 
sampling the crop. Each year new va- 
rieties are planted and tested under 
the supervision of leading agricultural 


which Pillsbury helps support. Pils 
pose—to find the best wheat forme i 
ing into flour. Also, certain areasmpunti 
produce better baking wheat. 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combim 
tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part! 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ing 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helpt 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his produ 
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s of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of loave: 


nt gm those areas is the first job of the 
ort. Mlsbury men who visit elevators in 
‘forme important wheat producing 
reasmunties—all the way from Okla- 
at. Figma to the fields in Manitoba. 


Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 


OS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


it}wWheat selection starts in the field! 





combing IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
_part@ oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . many months of painstaking analysis, 
ures tif during which the coarse elements are sifted checking and testing pay off! Since the 
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away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 
ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 


first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 


... your partner in building sales! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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WELCOME ABOARD! 


That’s what every production man says when he sees 
Commander-Larabee flour being stocked in his warehouse 
or being pumped into his bulk tanks... because from 

any Commander-Larabee flour he expects...and gets... 
flour performance that’s close to miraculous... every time! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











The “everyone talks about it but nobody does 
anything about it” attitude toward industry pro- 
motion seems to be disappearing slowly but surely 
from the baking scene. Perhaps sparked by the 
obvious inroads other products are making on 
baked foods territory, or by 
the equally obvious decline 
over the past seven years as 
shown by the Census of Manu- 
factures figures, many bakers 
are aware that something is 
wrong and must be remedied 
soon. 

Many times on this page 
you have seen the baking in- 
dustry effort compared with 
the dairy industry, using the 
example that the dairy indus- 
try allocates $5 million to pro- 
motion. 

Well, next year the dairy industry will spend 
$7 million. 

It might seem obvious to the point of childish- 
ness to point out what the baking industry needs 
in its promotional budget, both creative and fi- 
nancial, but in any such list (let’s just assume 
that money is at the top of the list, in large let- 
ters) a unified symbol or slogan would be one of 
the desirable attributes. 

Nearly every baker and allied man has a slogan 
he thinks should be used within and without the 
industry. This publication has used the time- 
honored “Bread Is the Staff of Life’’ on every 
editorial page since the turn of the century. There 
is no criterion to judge a slogan by but effective- 
ness, and in the final analysis there is no criterion 
to judge effectiveness but repetition and quotation. 
Promotion money is needed before repetition can 
inspire quotation. 

Several slogans are discussed in the editorial 
immediately to the right. Maybe one of them is 
the one which will rank with the many “million- 
dollar slogans” used in advertising in the past 
three or four decades. 

Would it be apropos to suggest a contest for 
a baking industry slogan? The baking industry 
business publications might be called upon to pro- 
vide a balloting procedure, or the national baking 
associations could act as a clearing house. 

When one baker says to another: “I think that 
slogan stinks and it will never appear in an ad- 
vertisement of mine” we have lost a link in our 
promotional chain. If the other is convinced we 
have lost two. 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * * 


Quote-of-the-Month: “I am confident that the 
program of enrichment has prevented still fur- 
ther decline since it has given the public much 
greater confidence in bread as a stronger staff of 
life... What is needed is an aggressive, posi- 
tive, direct campaign of education to dispel the 
illusion that bread is more fattening than other 
basic foods. 

“A calorie is a calorie is a calorie whether it 
comes from a gram of protein or of a cereal. It 
is a calorie plus if it is derived from a gram of 
fat. It is an inert calorie if derived from sugar 
in soft drinks or from alcohol, yet I see no de- 
cline in our per capita consumption of the much 
advertised soft and hard drinks.” (From the 
article by famed Dr. Thomas Parran appearing 
on page 17 of this issue.) 


* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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Editorials... 


“BREAD IS GOOD FOR YOU" 


Elsewhere in this issue is an illustration of a 
new poster made available to the baking industry 
by one of its major suppliers. It introduces the 
phrase “Bread Is Good for You.” 

In the past few months there have been sever- 
al such slogans; they have come from individuals, 
associations, and companies in and serving the 
baking industry. The West Virginia Bakers Assn. 
has contributed “Better Health Begins with 
Bread.” Another allied company is demonstrating 
that “Enriched Means Extra Vitamins—Not Ex- 
tra Calories.” One’s childhood encyclopedia shows 
a French child trudging down the road carrying 
a yard-long loaf, with the only caption “Bread Is 
the Staff of Life.” These slogans and promotional 
efforts are all part of the crusade to further a 
greater consumption of bakery products. 

They would be extremely valuable if this were 
their only function. But even more important is 
the opportunity they offer the baking industry to 
do something about promoting its products. It is 
obvious to all bakers that the only advertisements 
in national consumer magazines promoting the 
baking industry are supplied and paid for by al- 
lied concerns. The value of this advertising will 
grow as time goes on and the industry begins to 
spend more promoting itself. At that time, this 
present advertising will be appreciated as the thin 
fouf-color line in front of the industry, carrying 
baking’s story to the consumer. 

If all of us within the combined industries con- 
tinually expound the virtues of baked products 
we are certain to, in time, have a measurable and 
favorable effect upon the public’s eating habits, 
Ralph S. Herman, head of bakery sales service for 
General Mills, Inc., said recently in a letter to 
bakers. Noting that “we have hardly scratched 
the surface” in promoting baked foods properly, 
Mr. Herman goes on to say: 

“Traditionally, bread has been accepted for 
centuries as a popular basic food in the diet. Un- 
fortunately, we have through careless com- 
placence allowed other foods to be glamorized at 
our expense. Bread has literally been pushed on a 
national basis into a position of being considered 
entirely too commonplace to be considered as a 
treat, as it should be, at every meal.” 

It is hoped that a continuing and increasing 
effort will be made by the baking industry itself 
to tell its story to the consumer. It might even be 
worthwhile to start a “3% campaign” to em- 
phasize the value of devoting a 3% advertising 
budget to promoting the twin facts that bread is 
not only good for everyone and necessary for 
proper nutrition, but is always the nation’s best 
food buy. 

The baking industry is getting to the point 
where it cannot afford to automatically label an 
advertising idea unsatisfactory if it does not in- 
clude a direct appeal to buy one variety of one 
brand. This final statement, used in support of a 
new slogan, aptly demonstrates the proper indus- 
try attitude toward industry promotion, whether 
it be advertising, nutrition education or the coin- 
ing of a phrase which may help convince a con- 
sumer of bread’s place on the table: 

“Any program, regardless of origin, that gives 
encouragement to the popularizing of baked prod- 
ucts to the consuming public, is thoroughly deserv- 
ing of the enthusiastic support of the baking, mill- 
ing, and allied industries.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





In a graphic then-and-now bulletin bearing the 
title, “More and Better Foods,” the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tells us an hour’s take-home 
pay 30 years ago would buy only 5% loaves of 
bread, whereas today it will buy 10 loaves. Would 
that we could change the verb form “will buy” 
to a simple and more satisfactory “buys.” 





Trade Pulse 











RALPH F. SOTZING, former vice president of 
the Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co. and long promi- 
nent in affairs of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
was recently named administrative assistant in 
the industrial department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Philadelphia. 


MRS. FLORENCE M. JONES, Kansas 
City, Mo., who has been associated with In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. since 1929, was re- 
cently elected president of the Kansas City 
chapter of the American Society of Women 
Accountants. 


The Mohican Co., West Hartford, Conn., has an- 
nounced the appointment of PAUL R. DUNN as 
director of public relations and advertising. Mr. 


-Dunn will handle all advertising and coordinate 


the sales promotion activities throughout the 
thirty-one store chain. Prior to his appointment at 
Mohican, he was assistant manager of the sales 
promotion department of the Fleischmann Division 
of Standard Brands, Inc., New York. 


Omar Bakeries has announced the pro- 
motion of WILLIAM SCHOENFIELD, JR., 
former branch manager at Sheboygan, Wis., 
to educational director at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and MIKE RAMSAY, assistant sales man- 
ager at Milwaukee, to manager at the 
Davenport, Iowa, branch. 


J. JUSTIN BASCH, since 1953 manager of re- 
search and product development for Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the firm. A graduate of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Mr. Basch joined Oakite in 
1925 as a technical service representative. He was 
elected to the board of directors of the company 
in 1948. DR. CLARENCE BREMER, assistant 
chief chemist, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of Oakite. 


HUNTER BROWN recently joined the 
Caravan Corp., manufacturers of ingredi- 
ents for the bakery field, as general sales 
representative in the midwestern area. Mr. 
Brown will make his headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Brown belongs to the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, Bakers Courtesy Club and the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. The 
Caravan Corp. maintains main offices and 
plant at 35 Eighth Street in Passaic, N.J. 


HARVEY SWINEHART of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been named central division sales manager 
for Muller’s Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., processors 
of frozen specialty breads and pies. The announce- 
ment of Mr. Swinehart’s appointment was made 
by THOMAS CONRADY, general sales manager 
of Muller’s Inc., which is a division of Muller- 
Grocers Baking Co. Mr. Swinehart has joined 
Muller’s Inc. after more than 20 years of sales 
and merchandising experience in the food field. 
His office will be at 2283 Bristol Rd., Columbus, 
and his territory includes Ohio, Indiana and the 
southeastern states. 
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Dr. L. A. Rumsey 


Southern Bakers Assn. Provides 
“Distinguished Service Professorship’ 
At Florida State University 


ATLANTA—The baking industry, 
ages old in its heritage of public 
service but newly modern in its 
science and technology, has become 
the first to establish a traditional 
Name Professorship at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

A new honor and distinction have 
been awarded the Baking Industry 
Program, School of Business, at 
Florida State University, according 
to an announcement by Charles A. 
Rovetta, Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness. A Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessorship naming Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
director of the baking industry pro- 
gram, was established at the univer- 
sity. 

The Professorship was provided by 
the Southern Bakers Assn. through 
action of its board of governors and 
its board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity Fund, Inc. Sanford V. Epps, 
Augusta, Ga., chairman of the board 
of trustees, University Fund, Inc., 
in advising Dean Rovetta said: “We 
consider this one of the major mile- 
stones in the long history of the bak- 
ing industry and we feel a justifi- 
able pride in Florida State Univer- 
sity’s educational leadership. The 
board takes great pride in evidencing 
its appreciation to the university and 
to Dr. Rumsey for the initiation of 
an outstanding educational program 
for the baking industry. By this Dis- 
tinguished Professorship we achieve 
a singular honor for each of us who 
is a part of this industry.” 

“The endowed professorship is a 
tradition among learned scholars 
and great educational institutions, 
extending back through nearly five 
centuries of educational history,” said 
Dean Rovetta. As early as 1502 the 
first endowed “chairs” were estab- 
lished by Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
Mother of King Henry VII, at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities. 


The tradition of endowed profess- 
orships is the history of the foremost 
minds of modern times. Erasmus was 
Lady Margaret Professor at Cam- 
bridge; Newton was Lucasian Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge; American uni- 
versities have elevated such men as 
John Quincy Adams, Longfellow, 
Lowell and Holmes to such profess- 
orships. Scientists Michelson and 
Conant and the pioneering neuro- 
surgeon Cushing all held name pro- 
fessorships at their respective uni- 
versities. Numerous such Name Pro- 
fessorships have been endowed by in- 


dividual benefactors, by organiza- 
tions and by industries at such well 
known universities as Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Yale, Princeton, and 
others. 

“The Distinguished ~Service Pro- 
fessorship,” Dean Rovetta said, “is 
a coveted honor that lends a four- 
fold distinction: it honors the donor 
who chooses to perpetuate in this 
manner the benefits of accrued 
knowledge; it honors the educational 
institution for its outstanding posi- 
tion in education; it honors the schol- 
ar who holds it, and it lends inspira- 
tion and distinction to those students 
privileged to study under such a 
distinguished teacher.” 

Dr. Doak Campbell, president of 
Florida State University, in com- 
menting on the gift said, “We are 
particularly grateful to the Southern 
Bakers Assn., and especially to the 
leadership of Sanford Epps, for this 
grant to the university and for the 
naming of Dr. Rumsey as an educa- 
tor who has contributed a lifetime 
of service to the industry.” 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, the professor 
named, with his associates of the 
faculty and staff, has built and dir- 
ected the Baking Industry Program 
of instruction at Florida State Uni- 
versity, School of Business, and has 
taught many outstanding students of 
Baking Science and Management 
who are assuming significant roles 
of leadership in the industry. 

A native of Ohio, Dr. Rumsey 
graduated at Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, with degrees of B.S. 
and M.S. in chemistry. He is a for- 
mer university teacher of chemistry 
at Iowa State College and at Denison 
University. Later he conducted re- 
search under a fellowship of the 
American Institute of Baking and 
received his Ph.D. degree in cereal 
technology at the University of Min- 
nesota in 1922. 

During his long career he served 
variously as director of campaigns 
for the Wheat Council of the US., 
as secretary of the American Bakers 
Assn., and later served for many 
years with the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, a baking industry service or- 
ganization. He has studied nearly 
every phase of bakery science, oper- 
ation and management while contin- 
ually serving the baking industry in 
various fields as educator and con- 
sultant for over 35 years. 


Fund Raising Campaign Plans 
Announced for FSU Baking School 


ATLANTA —C. Stuart Broeman, 
chairman, SBA University Fund Rais- 
ing Steering Committee, has an- 
nounced that there will be a con- 
centrated three months’ effort to 
raise student loan funds for the Bak- 
ing School at FSU, Tallahassee, Fla. 


The goal of this program is that 
of obtaining contributions totaling a 
minimum of $100,000 from leaders in 
the baking industry and the allied 
businesses. The campaign began Aug. 
1 and continues through October. 
This is the first attempt to sell the 
baking school on a national basis. 
A report of the amount of funds 
raised will be issued every two weeks, 
Mr. Broeman said. The members of 
the committee are: C. Stuart Broe- 
man, chairman, Louis Barth, Howard 
W. Fisch, Lee Holley, Brooks Pear- 
son and James E. Stroupe. 

The purpose of this entire program 
is to build a stronger baking indus- 
try. To be effective this fund rais- 
ing campaign has chosen the theme, 
“Invest in the Future of Baking.” 


This theme will be the springboard 
and rallying slogan for the entire 
program. 


All industry is now seeking trained 
manpower — specialized personnel to 
insure profitable operations in the 
future to meet keener competition, 
increased costs of doing business, and 
the demands for greater efficiency. 

The baking industry is no excep- 
tion. To keep it strong and efficient 
in years to come the industry must 
have a source of trained p2op'e who 
know the theoretical and practical 
aspects of modern bakery operations, 
Mr. Broeman said. 

“The Baking Science and Manage- 
ment School of the Florida State 
University is geared to do the job 
of supplying this manpower — now 
and in the years to come. To enable 
worthy, intelligent young men inter- 
ested in a professional career of bak- 
ing, but who do not have the neces- 
sary funds for education, a fund for 
student loans has been set up and 
has to be maintained to help these 
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E. R. Booth 


Regan Bros. Executives 
Complete Purchase of 


Midwest Baking Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS—Executives of the 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, whole- 
sale bakery with plants here, at Ma- 
son City, Iowa, and Fargo, NLD, 
have completed the purchase of the 
firm from M. L. Molan. 


The following officers were elect- 
ed to the board and to fill various 
positions: 

E. R. Booth, president and treas- 
urer; J. B. Jassoy, executive vice 
president; E. W. Rabenstein, vice 
president in charge of sales; H. H. 
DeGrush, vice president in charge of 
Mason City operations; Rex Holly, 
vice president in charge of Fargo 
operations; H. V. Snowden, assistant 
vice president and office manager; 
Harry Bailey, assistant vice president 
and production manager; M. H. Bish- 
op, financial adviser, and John H. Far- 
ley, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and secretary. 





men obtain a full college education 
in the science and management of 
baking. To this end, the campaign 
is dedicated.” 

Mr. Broeman said, “A total num- 
ber of 25 students has graduated 
from the four-year course. We are 
confident that they will strengthen 
the aims and ideals of baking in a 
fine manner, accomplishing much for 
their employers because of their spe- 
cialized educational privileges and the 
know-how they bring with them as 
a result of their training. This bak- 
ing course is destined to grow and 
can be of immense value, leaving its 
mark on our industry throughout 
years to come if only we will con- 
tinue to actively finance, encourage 
and improve the course.” 

Mr. Broeman says, “I am proud 
to be a baker!” 

The Baking Science and Manage- 
ment School offers the only four: 
year baking school course whereby 
a student graduates with a BS. De 
gree in Baking Science. 

Students from the following states 
are attending the Baking Science and 
Management School, Florida State 
University: Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Washington. 
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Frank A. Busse 


MERIT AWARD—The Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc.’s 
“Work Simplification Training Pro- 
gram” for employees of its 125 mem- 
ber-bakeries has won for its author, 
Frank A. Busse, the Research In- 
stitute of America’s “Award for 
Merit.” Already proved successful by 
almost three years of field execu- 
tion, QBA’s “Work Simplification 
Training Program” was based on the 
theory that—if employees work as a 
team; if the company’s objectives 
are their objectives; is they enjoy 
what they are doing and do it well 
—then production goes up, unit labor 
costs go down and a good human 
relations program is permitted to 
grow. According to George N. Graf, 
QBA general manager, the program 
has proved a valuable contribution 
in bettering employee - management 
relations among its member-bakery 
plants. To commemorate the winning 
of its 1956 “Award for Merit,” the 
Research Institute of America pre- 
sented Mr. Busse with a bronze me- 
dallion and Mr. Graf with a citation 
for Quality Bakers. 





Humko Co. Yacht 


Burns and Sinks 


CHICAGO—An 87-ft. motor yacht, 
the Humko, owned by Herbert Hum- 
phrey, Memphis, Tenn., president of 
the Humko Co., burned and sank in 
Lake Michigan July 22. 

No one was injured. Aboard the 
vessel were Mr. Humphrey and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Pound, Chi- 
cago, Mr. and Mrs. Harry McWil- 
liams, St. Louis, and seven crewmen. 
Mr. Pound is president of the Kraft 
Foods Co. Mr. McWilliams is head 
of a soft drink distributing firm. 

The Humko was used extensively 
by the owners for entertainment dur- 
ing conventions—for the past several 
years the yacht had been at the dis- 
posal of bakers attending-the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. meetings, and it 
also appeared at the Miami Beach 
convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. Many members 
of the baking and allied industries 
were guests aboard the Humko dur- 
ing the past 10 years on longer 
cruises 


The Humko was bound for Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., when the crew dis- 
covered a fire in the engine room. The 
passengers were taken off the burn- 
ing yacht by a railroad car ferry be- 
fore the Humko sank in 400 ft. of 
water, 

The Humko Co, is a subsidiary of 
the National Dairy Products Corp. 
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American Bakers 
Assn. Outlines Cake 


Branch Program 


CHICAGO—Cake bakers will con- 
centrate their attention fully on ways 
and means of meeting ‘“Tomorrow’s 
Challenge,” during the Wholesale 
Cake Branch meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. convention to be 
held in Chicago Oct. 13-17. 

Adopting the general convention 
theme for their major emphasis, 
speakers of the cake branch session 
have selected subjects bearing direct- 
ly on the topic of the challenges and 
opportunities of tomorrow. 

The cake bakers are departing 
from custom of the past and will 
start the meeting at 1:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, Oct. 13, instead of holding 
an all day session. The meeting, first 
official session of the ABA conven- 
tion, will be held in the Assembly 
Room of the Hotel Sherman. 

All bakers and allied trades repre- 
sentatives are invited to attend the 
cake session, and to view the display 
of cakes which will be assembled 
from all sections of the nation. 

Clifford W. Isaacson, chairman of 
the Wholesale Cake Branch and as- 
sistant director of cake sales, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, N.Y., 
will preside at the meeting. The ses- 
sion’s business will include the ap- 
pointment of a nominating commit- 
tee, a report from the nominating 
committee and selection of a 1957 
chairman of the wholesale cake 
branch. 

The speakers scheduled to address 
the wholesale cake session are R. W. 
Apple, vice president and secretary 
of the Albrecht Grocery Co., Akron, 
Ohio, who will talk on “What is 
Tomorrow’s Challenge?”; Bert Hef- 
ter, vice president in charge of sales, 
Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., who 
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SBA Production Conference 
To Offer Diversified Program 


ATLANTA—The Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, which 
is scheduled to be held at the At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 16-18, will present an unusual- 
ly diversified program of interest to 
all segments of the industry. 

The program, although not ready 
for release, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and is expected to be an- 
nounced in its entirety within the 
next few days. When comp'eted, the 
program will include an array of ap- 
proximately 25 men and women who 
will give freely of their expert knowl- 
edge pertaining to subjects of cur- 
rent interest to all who attend. 

The pattern used in organizing 
last year’s successful conference is 
being followed again this year. The 
Sunday morning and afternoon ses- 
sions will offer a program of special 
interest to retail bakers. A group 
luncheon with an inspirational speak- 
er of note is scheduled following the 
morning session. 

The general sessions on Monday 
and Tuesday will offer those present 
an opportunity to learn from speak- 


ers of national reputation, who will 
speak on such subjects as: Frozen 
bakery products; the production man- 
ager’s over-all responsibility; func- 
tional properties of eggs; bulk, dry 
and liquid sugars; care and mainte- 
nance of pan equipment; uniformi- 
ty of sandwich bread; the house- 
wife’s opinion; high protein bread; 
cake and roll icings; increased profit 
by improving quality; bread flavor; 
human relations; merchandising, and 
other subjects of equal interest. 

A group breakfast featuring a na- 
tionally known inspirational speaker 
is again being scheduled as one of 
the highlights of this year’s confer- 
ence. 

It will also be of interest to those 
who desire to depart on Tuesday 
afternoon to know that the con- 
ference will adjourn at approximate- 
ly 1:30 p.m., permitting them to 
leave after a late luncheon. 

Since the dates of this year’s con- 
ference conflict with only a mini- 
mum of industry meetings, a record 
attendance is expected. Requests for 
reservations should be forwarded di- 
rectly to the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 





has titled his talk, “Does Today’s 
Packaging Meet Tomorrow’s Chal- 
lenge?” and Kelso Sutton, manage- 
ment consultant of Ridgefield, Conn., 
whose subject is “Advertising and 
Merchandising to Beat Tomorrow’s 
Challenge.” 

James R. Phelan, managing editor 
of Bakers Weekly, New York, N.Y., 
will serve as wholesale cake branch 
quizmaster, and talk on “The Un- 
known Cake Salesman.” Mrs. Ellen 
H. Semrow and Miss Dorothy Besem- 
er of the Consumer Service Depart- 








W. J. Swordling 


en 4! 
NEW INTERSTATE PLANT MANAGERS—The appointment of William J. 


W. Carroll Nees 


Swordling as plant manager of the Kansas City “Butternut” bread plant 
has been announced by R. L. Nafziger, president of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
along with the naming of W. Carroll Nees as plant manager of the cake 
plant in Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Swordling has been with Interstate Bakeries 
for six years, holding the position of western division manager-cost control 
in Los Angeles. He replaces Mr. Nees, who recently transferred to manager- 
ship of the “Dolly Madison” plant in Birmingham. Mr. Nees has been with 
Interstate Bakeries for 20 years and has held positions as office manager, 
cost control manager and plant manager. He joined the organization in Cin- 


cinnati. A graduate of Roger Bacon High School and Xavier University in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. Nees served in the U.S. Air Force from 1942 to 1946. 
He is married and has three children. Mr. Swordling attended Venice High 
School and Santa Monica City College in California. He is a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. He has a son, Severn, 8. 





ment, American Institute of Baking, 
will explain ‘(Cake Promotion to the 
Consumer.” 

Roland F. Wells, general sales 
manager, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., will make the 
closing remarks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Value of Products in 
Leavening Compounds 


Industry Shows Decline 


WASHINGTON — During 1954, 
manufacturers in the leavening com- 
pounds industry shipped products 
valued at $71 million, a decrease of 
2% from 1947, according to prelimi- 
nary results obtained from the 1954 
Census of Manufactures conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Average employment in this indus- 
try has dropped 13% since 1947 (when 
the last Census of Manufactures was 
taken) to a total of 2.7 thousand em- 
ployees in 1954. Value added by manu- 
facture in the industry amounted to 
$45 million in 1954, a decrease of 2% 
from 1947. 

The leavening compounds industry 
represents manufacturing establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of baking powder and yeast. 

Total value of baking powder and 
yeast shipped increased from $63,638,- 
000 in 1947 to $70,103,000 in 1954. 
About 78 million pounds of baking 
powder was shipped in all classes of 
containers, although no comparative 
figures are available. 


Compressed yeast shipments are 
calculated to have increased slightly— 
about 7 million pounds of consumer 
size, 258 million pounds of commercial 
sizes and 11 million pounds of active 
dry yeast, compared to a 1947 figure, 
for both compressed and dry yeast, 
of 270 million pounds. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ OUTING 
SCRANTON, PA.—The Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. and 
the Scranton Bakers Club held a 
combined outing July 31 at Twin 
Lakes, Pa. 
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Tax Rate Structure on Heavy 
Trucks Explained by IRS 


CHICAGO—B akers who operate 
heavy trucks will be interested in the 
Technical Information Release issued 
by the Internal Revenue Service ex- 
plaining how the new tax on trucks 
weighing 26,000 lb. or over, imposed 
by the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, 
will be computed. 

The release was issued to the mem- 
bership of the American Bakers 
Assn. as Bulletin No. 823. Here is the 
text of the release: 

“The new tax will apply to the use 
on the public highways of any high- 
way motor vehicle having a taxable 
gross weight in excess of 26,000 Ib. 
The tax is at the rate of $1.50 a year 
for each thousand pounds or fraction 
thereof. The tax year begins on July 
1 and ends June 30. The tax is pay- 
able by the person in whose name the 
vehicle is registered, or required to 
be registered, under State law. For 
example, a truck which is used on 
the public highways having a taxable 
gross weight of 26,500 lb. would be 
subject to an annual tax of $40.50. 

“The term ‘taxable gross weight’ is 
defined in the act (see definition) 
and will be explained in the proposed 
regulations. In general, the term 
means, in the case of a single-unit 
truck or bus, the sum of the actual 
unloaded weight of the truck or bus 
fully equipped for service plus the 
weight of the maximum load custom- 
arily carried on trucks or buses of 
the same type. In the case of a truck 
or truck-tractor of the type custom- 
arily used in combination with one 
or more trailers or semitrailers, the 
term means the sum of the actual un- 
loaded weight of the power unit fully 
equipped for service and the actual 
unloaded weight of the semitrailer, 
trailer, or combination of semitrail- 
ers or trailers, fully equipped for ser- 
vice, customarily used in connection 
with power units of the same type, 
plus the weight of the maximum 
load customarily carried on all the 
units. 

“The time for payment of the new 
tax will be announced at a later date. 
However, the use tax will be payable 
from July 1, 1956 on any vehicle used 
on the highways at any time during 
the month of July. No refund will 
be made if the vehicle is later taken 
out of use. However, if the first use 
of the vehicle on the highways oc- 
curs after the end of July, the tax is 
computed proportionately from the 
first day of the month in which the 
vehicle is first used through the fol- 
lowing June 30. For example, if the 
first use of the vehicle occurred on 
Aug. 20, the tax would be 11/12 of 
the amount of tax applicable to such 
vehicle for the entire tax year. 

“Once the tax has been paid for a 
particular vehicle, no further liability 
for the tax is incurred for the tax 
year, even though a change of owner- 
ship occurs after the payment of the 
tax. Persons buying used vehicles 
should secure and keep a record of 
the name and address of the prior 
owner and, if possible, a statement 
indicating the date the vehicle was 
first put into use on the highway 
during the tax year. 

“The act provides that no tax shall 
be imposed on the use of any high- 
way motor vehicle by any State or 
any political subdivision of a state. 
Also, no tax is payable in the case of 
motor vehicles which are never used 
on the public highways during the 
taxable year, such as trucks which 
are operated exclusively within the 


confines of a timber or mining prop- 
erty.” 
Sec. 4482(b) Taxable Gross Weight 
For purposes of this subchapter, 
the term “taxable gross weight,” 
when used with respect to any high- 
way motor vehicle, means the sum 
of— 
(1) the actual unloaded weight of— 
(A) such highway motor vehicle 
fully equipped for service, and 
(B) the semitrailers and trailers 


(fully equipped for service) cus- 
tomarily used in connection with 
highway motor vehicles of the 


same type as such highway motor 

vehicle, and 

(2) the weight of the maximum 
load customarily carried on highway 
motor vehicles of the same type as 
such highway motor vehicle and on 
the semitrailers and trailers referred 
to in paragraph (1) (B). 

Taxable gross weight shall be de- 
termined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the secretary or his dele- 
gate (which regulations may include 
formulas or other methods for de- 
termining the taxable gross weight 
of vehicles by classes, specifications, 
or otherwise). 

Additionally, the Internal Revenue 
Service announced that proposed reg- 
ulations will be issued shortly and 
interested parties afforded an oppor- 
tunity to present their views. 
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Thomas R. Freer Takes 


Supermarket Post 


MINNEAPOLIS — The appoint- 
ment of Thomas R. Freer of Fari- 
bault, Minn., to the newly-created 
position of bakery specialist at Super 
Valu Stores, Inc., was announced by 
T. G. Harrison, president. 

Formerly associated with General 
Mills, Inc., Mr. Freer has also been 
actively engaged in retail bakery 
positions in Faribault and the Twin 
City area. 

In his new position with the whole- 
sale food distributing firm, Mr. 
Freer will act as a consultant in the 
installation and operation of on-the- 
premises bakery departments in re- 
tail stores served by Super Valu. 

Mr. Freer attended Wayzata High 
School, Dunwoody Institute and the 
University of Minnesota. He holds 
memberships in both the Minnesota 
and national retail bakers associa- 
tions. 

On-the-premises bakery plants are 
being installed in many new Super 
Valu stores. At present, 18 stores 
have such plants, while several more 
are in the planning stage. 

Super Valu Stores, Inc., serves 
more than 730 retail stores in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Nebraska. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Missouri Bakers Plan 
Annual Fall Outing 


KANSAS CITY — The annual fall 
outing of the Missouri Bakers Assn. 
will be held Oct. 22-24 at Kirkwood 
Lodge, Osage Beach, Mo. A full pro- 
gram of business and pleasure is on 
the agenda. 

A special guest will be John M. 
Tindall of the Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council, Chicago, who will 
review packaging sales appeal. Res- 
ervations are being made direct to 
the lodge at $10 a person. 
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COMMENDATION — Parents’ magazine has awarded its “Commendation 
Seal of Approval” to all bakery foods produced by the Sunbeam bakers who 
are members of the Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. In the 
illustration above, George N. Graf, general manager of the organization, 
New York, accepts the award on behalf of QBA members from Barbara 
Daly Andérson, director of Parents’ Institute consumer service bureau. 





ABA Elects 
Regional and 
Branch Governors 


CHICAGO—Fourteen regional and 
four branch governors of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. were elected by a 
mail vote of the members, which was 
held during the period July 11-July 
25. The election followed nomina- 
tions by the members which were 
made May 21-June 6. 

The names of all nominees who ac- 
cepted nomination and who were eli- 
gible for election, in accordance with 
the ABA by-laws, were included in 
the election ballots mailed to the 
members. A tabulation of these bal- 
lots was made by Edwin G. White, 
White Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
chairman of the 1956 nominations 
and elections committee, July 27. 
This tabulation was confirmed by the 
two other members of this commit- 
tee, Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis., and Charles H. 
Koestler, Koestler’s Bakery, Inc., 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Of the eighteen Regional and 
Branch Governors, ten were newly 
elected and eight were reelected. Of 
the newly elected governors, two 
were serving as governors-at-large at 
the time of their election. These are: 
John Cooper, Gordon Baking Co., De- 
troit, Mich., who was elected gover- 
nor for Region 9 (Michigan), and L. 
D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., Betsy Ross 
Bakeries, Inc., Bluefield, W.Va., who 
was elected to represent the whole- 
sale bread branch. 

Elections took place in fourteen 
regions and four branches. Those 
elected are as follows: 


Regional Governors 

*Bruno H. Petersen, Portland, 
3 years, Region 1. Conn., Maine, 
Mass., N.H., RI, Vt.; *George H. 
Coppers, New York, N.Y., 3 years, 2. 
New York; *Albert S. Schmidt, Har- 
risburg, Pa., 3 years, 4. Pennsylvania; 
John A. Kreiling, Sr., Cumberland, 
Md., 3 years, 5. Del., D.C., Md., Va.; 
Armand Hecht, Bristol, Tenn., 3 


years, 7. N.C., S.C., Tenn.; Morgan 
Pennington, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 years, 
8. Ohio; John Cooper, Detroit, Mich, 
3 years, 9. Michigan. 

Kennett Hikes, Louisville, Ky., 3 
years, 10. Ind., Ky.; Louis L. Gard- 
ner, Madison, Wis., 3 years, 11. Wis.; 
*Charles J. Regan, Chicago, Ill, 3 
years, 12. Ill.; Harry Shipley, Jr, 
Fort Smith, Ark., 3 years, 16. Ark., 
Okla.; Herman J. Richter, Jr., San 
Antonio, Texas, 3 years, 17. Texas; 
Victor E. Wendelin, Lincoln, Neb., 3 
years, 18. Neb.; *C. J. Downing, Den- 
ver, Colo., 3 years, 20. Colo., N.M, 
Wyo. 

Branch Governors 

L. D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., Blue- 
field, W.Va., 3 years, Wholesale 
Bread; *George G. Grant, Atlanta, 
Ga., 1 year, Wholesale Cake; *Roy 
Nafziger, Kansas City, Mo., 3 years, 
Multi-State; J. R. Quigg, Richmond, 
Ind., 3 years, Biscuit & Cracker. 
*Reelected 

Each of the elected Governors has 
been advised of his election and the 
term of his office, which becomes ef- 
fective immediately. The next meet- 
ing of the board of governors will be 
held on Sunday, Oct. 14, at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl., during 
the annual meeting and convention of 
the Association. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Buys Part 
Of Pennington Market 


CINCINNATI—The rights to bak- 
ing and distribution of Pennington 
Bros., Inc., brands in the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, market have becn purchased 
by Interstate Bakeries Corp., which 
operates a bakery locally. 

Morgan P. Pennington, president of 
Pennington Eros., Inc., Norwood, 
Ohio, said that the action resulted 
from the fire last month which des- 
troyed the company’s plant at Wask- 
ington Court House, Ohio, with a loss 
of $500,000. 

Since then Pennington plants in 
Norwood and Frankfort, Ky., have 
been operating around the clock to 
supply customers previously served 
from the burnt-out plant. Pennington 
has also been buying bread from 
three other large bakcries. 
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" . < : ingredients, or may come from the _ ship them to the American Institute 
# Commercial Enriched Bread Has Higher bakery equipment during processing, of Baking by Railway Express. Ac- 
35 war it is not surprising that the amount’ cording to the label declarations all 
Nutritive Content Than Prewar Loaf of iron sometimes exceeds that of the samples were enriched. 
standards. Analytical methods of the Associa- 
CHICAGOW—Present-day bread _ the present study of enriched bread tion of Official Agricultural Chem- 
contains more milk, fat, calcium, iron’ the average loaf was found to have wennad werciand * pera ists were used for the determination 
and vitamins than did the bread pro- 1.20 mg. thiamine per pound. _ Calcium. Calcium is an optional en- of moisture (vacuum oven method), 
duced prior to 1941, according to a = Of the samples analyzed 75.5% ‘["ichment ingredient. Milk, yeast ash, protein (Gunning modification), 
foods, and calcium propionate mold_ =; P ; : 
study recently completed. were in the range from 1.1 to1.8mg. - hibit 7 ‘ Sa P po ag iron (phenanthroline colorimetric 
The conclusions are based on a _ per pound; 14% contained 1.0 mg. a perso fi piace ay ply enary foe method,) calcium (volumetric per- 
study of 255 loaves of commercial per pound; 5.4% contained 0.9 mg. leases iene 4 : manganate method), and fat (acid 
wrapped, sliced, enriched bread from per pound, while 5.1% contained less a eo that white a has hydrolysis method). Vitamins were 
52 cities in 39 states and the District than 0.9 mg. per pound. > gl Boge. Eesti nen determined by chemical assays: ribo- 
of Columbia, from 1952 to 1954. The Riboflavin. Amounts of riboflavin content was thes i to he 28 te. bar flavin and thiamine photofluorome- 
findings were published initially as a reported in unenriched bread were py oatne , trically, and niacin by the cyanogen 
summary of “Current Practices in hetween 0.24 and 0.41 mg. per pound pound of bread. bromide method using p-methylami- 
Bread Enrichment” by K. Kulp, O. These anaiess of Pe Pte hotel Nearly 81% of the samples contain- nophenol sulphate (Metol) as cou- 
C. Golosinec, C. W. Shank, and Dr. chow an average of 0.85 mg. per ed between 300 and 600 mg. calcium pling reagent. : 
W. B. Bradley, in the Journal of the pound per pound; 14.4% contained 200 to Lactose was estimated by Munsey’s 
American Dietetic Assn., Vol. 32, No. Of f h oer 300 mg. per pound. Only 1.2% of the method, and lactose values were con- 
: s 331-334. Jf the enriche read samples samples contained less than 200 mg.. y, : : 
4, April 1956, page verted to nonfat dry milk solids 
" 4 which were analyzed 93.0% were in er pound, while 3.6% of the sam- 
The material has also been made per po x 0% through the use of the proper factor. 
: : : the range from 0.7 to 1.6 mg. per les contained over 600 m er - a 
the subject of a special bulletin (No. pound; 3.7% contained 0.6 mg. per p g. Pp By employing the fact that 65% of 
88) of the American Institute of Bak- ound) and 3.3% contained less tha pound. the bread weight represents the 
j i f which Dr. Bradley is Re eee ee ee ee , amount of flour used in average com- 
— ee pede ; OS mg. per pawnd. sane Se SS Sere ae See mercial formulas, the parts by weight 
— Tal “ site wi Sieh inti Niacin. In unenriched bread the Milk. There appears to be a small of nonfat dry milk pom ian et 
” _ Rippon: : amount of niacin reported by other increase in the average amount of jo a P i 
date figures might be obtained for : setae parts by weight of flour employed 
4 . Pop laboratories was between 1.92 and milk in bread. Our analyses showed . 
use in calculating the contribution of 4.28 oman alyses of an average of 39 Ib. milk solids per in the bread formula were calculated. 
ion bread to the nutrient intake. The — oe. oe ee So See : All results were calculated on a 38% 
) : pee enriched bread show an average of 100 Ib. flour. Of the samples analyzed, a ae “ata 
vho AIB points out that individual bakers 110 > aol 1% showed use of hetwotn 38 and moisture basis in order that indi- 
the will be able to compare their product oa: eee Seen y : : .  Vidual data may be compared direct- 
: the ” : Seventy six per cent of the samples 5.2 lb. milk solids per 100 lb. flour; : ; 
ion, with the “average” bread examined : it : ly, the experimenters announced. 
in the research, both nationally and CMtained between 10.0 and 15.0 mg. 16% contained 1.5 to 3.0 lb. per 100 
are pt ole ‘ per pound; 14% contained from 9.0 con Bann Be ng ae an en ee Pere ee ee 
ns to 10.0 mg. per pound; 6% from 8.0 ad jess than 1.0 1D., whe (07 ha ° 
SB goa eae thi wan OS ek a ee oe ee) 
pe oe oa tained less than 8.0 mg. per pound. . . H 
th tiga- anitowoc anager 
= po pth a ae ae ee Iron. The iron content of bread has Fat. A study of the fat content of 9g 
h. diff. : is tn a been increased by enrichment. Values white bread in 1906 showed the pres- ; MANITOWOC, WIS.—A. N. Ded- 
ch, — 1 ais cna ae te ©- reported prior to 1941 varied between ence of 1.3%. Studies reported in ricks, general manager, Manitowoc 
; sults eg : ant rs 1S 3.22 and 4.95 mg. per pound. Table I 1935 and 1940 showed 1.4% and 2.0%, Equipment Co., has announced the 
om ag e a ge, tee wc shows that the enriched bread sam- respectively. Our study shows an appointment of Ray Fredrickson to 
- ber 0 he = a ak Lee a ples analyzed contained an average average fat content of 3.34%, indi- the general sales manager post, re- 
18. these actually precio © regiona’ of 11.47 mg. per pound. Te cating a considerable increase in the sponsible for the sale and distribu- 
_ pen ll wt —— Of the samples studied, 79.4% con- use of fat during the past 15 years. tion of the company’s complete line 
iy ee Bowron mane ro in al] tained between 8.0 and 12.5 mg. per Nearly 71% of the samples (70.6%) of upright freezers and combination 
on wer Pradlin mec aes are be- Pound, 1.5% contained between 7.0 contained between 2.5 and 3.5% fat; refrigerator-freezers. 
cas: anus atten h some of the indi- 204 8.0 mg. per pound, and only 3.2% another 19.2% contained between 3.5 Mr. Fredrickson, formerly con- 
3 = 1 : 1 & ae tand- Contained less than 7.0 mg. Some and 4.5% fat; 5.1% of the samples tract sales manager for Deepfreeze, 
+ og — 4 haar —~ Se samples contained more iron than the contained between 2.0 and 2.5% fat. moves up from field and contract 
M. aay wae Cees See. maximum of the standards; 6.4% of While 1.6% of the samples contained sales manager of Manitowoc Equip- 
ii Enrichment Vitamins and Minerals the samples contained between 12.5 less than 2.0% fat, 3.5% of the sam- ment Works, a division of the Mani- 
Thiamine. The amount of this vita- and 13.5 mg. per pound, and 9.5% ples had more than 4.5% fat. towoc Co. He has been largely re- 
min in unenriched bread has been’ contained between 13.5 and 15.9 mg. Bread samples were obtained from sponsible for the company’s greatly 
oa found by other laboratories to be per pound. Since small amounts of grocery stores, using the services of expanded refrigerator-freezer pro- 
“ta, from 0.21 to 0.46 mg. per pound. In _ iron may be present in some of the Western Union to purchase them and_ ducts distribution. 
Roy 
TABLE I TABLE IL 
ars, 
ond, Component Number Average Average Federal Enrichment Values in Bread On As Received Basis, Moisture 35.1% 
samples on 38% on as Standards 
analyzed moisture received Minimum Maximum 
- basis basis Region (a) 1 2 4 5 b 7 
e 
| ef- No. samples 62 31 24 41 24 32 
eet- Moisture % 60 - 35.13 - - cata eR eees 
1 be No. cities 10 4 6 9 6 9 
the Protein (N x 5.7) % 255 8.21 8.59 - - 
. Protein (N x 5.7) % 8.69 8.96 8.56 8.32 8.48 8.38 8.79 
ring Ash % 253 1.90 1.99 - _ 
n of Ash % 1.97 2.02 2.01 13 LD. 2 «62.05 
Iron, mg./1b 250 10.96 11.47 8.0 12.5 
Iron (b) mg./1b. 12.0 11.7 10.8 41.4 12.1 11.2 10.7 
Calcium, mg./1b. 250 397.1 415.4 300 * 800 * 
Thien! aa Calcium mg./1b. 429 474 394 371 409 428 394 
amine, mg. ° 254 1.15 1.20 il 1.8 
Thiamine (b) mg./lb. 1.3 1.3 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.2 id 
Riboflavin, mg./1b. 238 0.81 0.85 0.7 1.6 
nak- Riboflavin (b) mg./lb. 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.8 0.9 0.9 
von Niacin, mg./1lb. 234 10.56 11.02 10.0 15.0 
* Niacin (b) mg./1lb. 11.4 41.3 10.2 11.2 11.1 11.5 11.1 
nati, Vitamin D, USP units - - - is6 6* “756-0 
ased Milk solids (c) % ae ee oe a ee ae 
hich Milk solids, % 241 3.9 # 3.9 # - - 
Fat % 3.5 3.4 3.2 3.6 3.2 3.2 3.4 
it of Fat (acid hydrolysis) % 255 3.19 3.34 - - 
.o d, 
ited (a) Region 1 : New England and New York. 
des- Region 2 : Pa., N.J., Del., Md., Va., W.Va., Washington D.C. 
aah * Optional ingredient. Region 3 : N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn., Ky. 
Region 4 : La., Ark., Okla., Tex., N.M. 
loss # Pounds per 100 pounds of flour. Region 5 : 0., Ind., Mich., Ill., Wis., Minn. 
in Region 6 : Ia., Mo., Kas., Neb., N.Dak.,Wyo., Colo. 
3 Region 7 : Mont., Ida., U., Nev., Ariz., Cal., Wash., Ore. 
have 
k to To discover whether any great differences exist in the nutritive (b) Of the 255 loaves labeled enriched bread, it appeared that enrichment was 
rved components of enriched bread from various parts of the country, the samples omitted from 9, as follows: Region 1, 1 sample; Region 2, 1 sample; Region 3 
gton were grouped by geographic regions. Results are given in Table II. 4 samples; Region 4, 1 sample; Region 5, 1 sample. 
from (c) Pounds milk solids per 100 pounds flour. 
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Continental's Baking 


Division Shows Gain 


NEW YORK—Although dollar sales 
of the Continental Baking Co. for the 
second quarter increased substantial- 
ly because of Morton Frozen Foods 
contributions, the Continental sales 
of baked foods were also 9%% 
greater than similar sales last year. 

Dollar sales amounted to $70,915,- 
125, as compared with sales for the 
corresponding quarter of the year 
1955 of $59,159,521. Part of this in- 
crease of $11,755,604 represents sales 
of Morton Frozen Foods, Inc., which 
business was not owned in the second 
quarter of the year 1955, and sales 
of Stewart’s, Inc., which business was 
owned only for six weeks of the sec- 
ond quarter of the year 1955. 

Bread, cake, and sweet goods sales 
during the second quarter of the 
year 1956 increased approximately 
914% over similar sales during the 
second quarter of the year 1955. 

Net profit after federal income tax 
and amortization of good-will during 
the second quarter of the year 1956 
was $2,145,797, equal to 3.03% of net 
sales. This compares to net profit dur- 
ing the second quarter of the year 
1955 of $2,082,019, equal to 3.52% of 
net sales. 

The earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock during the second quarter 
of 1956 amounted to $1.33 on 1,482,- 
178 common shares outstanding at 
the end of said quarter, as compared 
with $1.58 for the same quarter of 
1955 on 1,203,629 shares. 

For the first 26 weeks of 1956 the 
earnings on each of the 1,482,178 com- 
mon shares outstanding amounted to 
$2.03, as against $2.61 on 1,203,629 
shares in 1955. 

During the second quarter expendi- 
tures for advertising increased $1,- 
178,669 over the corresponding quar- 
ter of the year 1955. Part of this in- 
crease was caused by expenditures 
made by Morton, but the major por- 
tion of the increase represents addi- 
tional expenditures for advertising of 
specialty breads. 

Advertising amounted to 4.12% of 
net sales during the second quarter 
of the year 1956, compared to 2.94% 
of net sales during the second quar- 
ter of the year 1955. It is the inten- 
tion of management to continue ap- 
proximately such increased advertis- 
ing during the balance of the year 
1956, according to R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, president of Continental. 


BREAD !1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ward Baking Co. 
Unit Sales Higher 


NEW YORK — Dollar sales in the 
fiscal six months for the Ward Baking 
Co. were ahead of last year and unit 
sales are currently greater, according 
to Faris R. Russell, chairman of the 
board. 

Ward recorded net income of $299,- 
565, or 26¢ a share, in the recent 15- 
week period, down from $475,716, or 
48¢ a share, in the comparable period 
last year. In the first 12 weeks of 1956 
the company chalked up profit of $5,- 
754, not enough to cover preferred di- 
vidend requirements and equal to a 
deficit of nine cents a common share. 

For the 27 weeks ended July 7, 
Ward's profits totaled $305,319, or 17¢ 
a share, off sharply from the $571,525, 
or 51¢ a share, it earned in the 28 
weeks, ended July 9 last year. Sales 
for this year’s first two accounting 
periods were $50,178,624, up slightly 
from $49,954,072 in the like 1955 
period. 

In addition to the increases in 
labor costs, a one-week strike of pro- 
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duction employes at Ward’s Newark, 
N.J., bakery adversely affected this 
year’s earnings, Mr. Russell said. 

Ward is continuing “to give atten- 
tion to the development of new prod- 
uct lines and new varieties of existing 
product lines” in an effort “to further 
diversify,” Mr. Russell stated. The 
company’s principal products are Tip- 
Top bread and cakes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Four Men Receive 
Technical Training 
On Allied Grants 


CHICAGO — Scholarship grants 
from allied companies and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking have 
enabled another four men to enter 
the industry with a background of 
education in baking science and 
technology. Students now attending 
the 20-week course at the Institute 
School of Baking with the aid of 
scholarships are: 

John P. Grady, Evansville, Ind.— 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
scholarship; 

Francis E. Long, Springfield, Ohio 
—Joe Lowe Foundation scholarship; 

Roger Masa, Tucson, Ariz.—Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc. scholarship; 

Gerald W. Smith, Webster Groves, 
Mo.—C. B. Morison Memorial schol- 
arship. 

These young men, who range in 
age from 17 to 25, were selected for 
scholarship assistance because they 
are eager to make their careers in 
the baking industry and feel that 
the scientific preparation offered by 
the institute is necessary to their 
progress. 

Scholarship grants cover tuition 
and an allowance toward living ex- 
penses, and are administered by a 
subcommitfee of the institute’s edu- 
cational advisory committee. 
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International Moves 


Headquarters Offices 


MINNEAPOLIS—The main offices 
of the International Milling Co. were 
moved late in July to occupy 
the entire 12th floor of the Investors 
Bldg., 8th and Marquette Ave., Zone 
2. Previously the company had oc- 
cupied several floors of the McKnight 
Bldg. 

All departments of International 
were involved, with the transfer be- 
ing made after the close of business 
Friday. 

The telephone number remains 
Federal 6-7751. The mailing address 
will be 1200 Investors Bldg. 


Rising Prices Bring 
Sugar Quota Increase 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has increased 
sugar marketing and import quotas 
by 50,000 tons to put the total 1956 
quotas at 8,625,000. 

The department said that since 
June 22, when quotas were increased 
125,000 tons, the New York price of 
duty paid raw sugar had risen from 
6.02¢ to 6.15¢ Ib. It said this in- 
crease reflected a limitation in cur- 
rently available supplies of raw sugar 
for Gulf and East Coast refineries. 

The department said marketings 
of beet sugar had been running be- 
low last year’s level. This fact, 
coupled with larger distribution of 
sugar so far this year, had made 
greater than normal inroads into sup- 
plies of cane sugar. 
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General Baking Co. 
Net Declines Slightly 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., has announced that the 
estimated net profit of the company 
for the 26-week period ended June 30, 
1956 (after estimated federal income 
taxes of $519,977) amounted to $649,- 
036. 

This was equal to 20.2¢ a common 
share after meeting preferred divid- 
end requirements. This compares with 
an estimated net profit for the cor- 
responding period in 1955 (after esti- 
mated federal income taxes of $537,- 
227) of $668,368, or 21.3¢ a common 
share. 
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Henry J. Schmitt New 


Terminal President 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Henry J. 
Schmitt was elected president of the 
Terminal Flour Mills of Portland and 
the Spokane Flour Mills of Spokane, 
Wash., July 27. Mr. Schmitt succeeds 
the late Mark P. Miller, who lost his 
life in an airplane accident at Seattle 
June 21. 

Mr. Schmitt was formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
two organizations, having become as- 
sociated with them last Nov. 15. Prior 
to his association with these milling 
companies, he had been associated 
with the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. at Denver and the Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 








Summary of Flour Quotations 


August 3 flour quotations in sacks of 100 1b. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery: 





Chicago 
. A. 2... SPP rer errr 6.00@6.40 
Spring high gluten .....cccccess oeeG wee 
PE GE vanesecteve recess one a ee 
Spring standard ... 5 Ge eae aaa on 5.90 @6.30 
Spring straight ..... ee ae 
Spring first clear 5.60@6.00 
Hard winter short .. 5.50@5.95 
Hard winter standard oan 5.40@5.85 
Hard winter first clear .... . 5.22 @5.60 
Soft winter short patent .... . 6.44@6.83 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.98@6.00 
Soft winter straight ....... re eee 
eee Weer Heme GOGOF on ccc cccces 4.87@5.30 
Bet Ey ED” dco cesccedewvess 5.09@5.24 
ee Ge. GW eckcrwetccecaca 4.25@4.49 

New York 
Spring high gluten .............. 7.10@7.20 
Se MD | Gina's diay dee o.one e¥eus -@ 
ES EEE ee eee 6. 65 @6. 75 
ee ee Ce sc esccepvecaees 6.15@6.40 
ee GE SE krdcrccwccecus 6.32@6.42 
Hard winter standard ..... 6.12@6.22 
Hard winter first clear ... see ove 
Soft winter short patent .. Jes ae 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.55 @6.05 
Soft winter first clear ........... -@. 
ee GG. WD nN eccscdvescccues 5. 6006. 75 
ee Ge) SE os ehecesceccecces -@. 


Mpls. Kans. City %St. Louis Buffalo 
we Pee er eal: oes — ee 
6.33@6.48 vr Ste --@... 7.05@7.20 
5.98@6.13 ose aise --@6.50 6.70@6.85 
5.88@6.03 a | re --@6.35 6.65@6.75 
SY Free 06 coc ee +» -@6.60 
5.47 @5.83 v0 oP «ee --@6.20 6.11@6.34 
---@... 5.50@5.55 --@5.80 6.47@6.55 
-+-@... 5.45@5.50 --@5.65 6.35@6.37 
++-@... 4.45@4.65 --@5.00 ---@6.05 
—s BAe ipa oke oo cee CISCE 
eon vac coe ~--@... 6.91@7.04 
voce 0 se a --@5.60 5.95@6.09 
Pe ee cee o- --@5.30 5.25@5.39 
4.89@4.90 ...@.. --@5.59 5.79@5.89 
4.14@4.15 coo@ occ -.-@4.84 5.04@5.14 

Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
7.10@7.20 7.08@7.18 6.93@7.11 7.00@7.20 
6.70@6.80 6.73@6.83 6.60@6.76 6.55@6.75 
6.65@6.75 6.63@6.73 6.50@6.66 6.35@6.55 
6.45@6.55 6.17@6.42 6.08@6.52 5.85@6.25 
6.15@6.25 6.34@6.45 6.18@6.33 5.75@5.90 
6.06@6.15 6.14@6.25 6.03@6.18 6.60@5.75 
cagh ao PH Fee ++-@... 4.75@65.10 

--@. o2e@ ... 14++-@..- 6.65@6.00 

- 5.57@6.07 ...@... 5.25@5.65 

-@. +0e@... +..@... 5.70@6.15 
5.605. 70 -@... 6.55@5.65 ...@... 
-@. .-@... 4.80@5.04 ...@.. 


*100-lb. papers. {Bakery wheat thar in "100- 1b. papers. 
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Stock Market 
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Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
July Aug, 
27, ry 
-—1956—, 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
DE cnscscasesc 64 58 61 61 
Cont. Baking Co.. 36% 30 31% 31% 
Gen, Baking Co.... 10% 9 % % 
Gen. Foods Corp. 505% 43% 49% 49 
Gen. Mills, Inc 71% 61 
Merck & Co. ..... 35 245% 33% 33% 
i.  >eliape 16 106% .... 115 
Natl. Biscuit Co.. 39% 36% 37% 37% 
MEE ncan vas 9 165 173% 171% 
Pillsbury M., Inc 59% 44% 48% 417% 
Procter & Gamble. 51% 48% 51% 
Quaker Oats Co. 3% 31 32% 32% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 405% 58% 59% 
Std. Brands, Inc 44% 38% 39% 39 
POG. GOSS ...+.. 91%, 85% 86 86 
Sterling Drug 58% 54% O55 
Sunshine Bisc., Ine. 78 69 712% 73 
er 9 nerien 2% 8 
of America ..... 3 7% 28% 28 
Ward Baking 1% 4% 154% ist 
Stocks not frac: 
Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 105 106 


Corn Pr. Refining Co., $7 —_ 172 173% 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ... 135% 1365% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 334% Ptd.. - 118 119 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... 86 92 
Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 98 100 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ........ 147 147% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 99 100% 
United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd. .....-. 101% 102% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.66 Pfd. 102 1033 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
eae on baking and allied stocks 
on the American Stock Exchange: 
July Aug. 
27, 3, 
-—1956—, 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 5 5% 
Gr. we? Tea Co... 189 160 172 «178 
138 131% 134% 132 


aE heaiie 5 3% 4% 4% 
Stocks at traded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York ............+++ 26% 26%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, * — cele 104% 105 
Horn & H 
of New York, so Prd Siemon 124%, 126 
Gamee, BR. cccccccccvccccces 14% 154% 
Wagner Baking Co. .....-... 5% 5% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd.... 106% 110 
CANADIAN STOOKS 
July July 
20, 2%, 
-—1956—, 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3% 3 3.25 3.10 
OSS 60 50 50 
Can. Bakeries .... 1% 5% .... 5% 
Can. Food Prod. .. 4% 3% .... 3.20 
Cons. Bakeries ... 10% 6% 7% 17% 
Gen. Bakeries .... ™ 65 5% «605% 
Wetew-Gilty Tim. 2. cece cece coos 
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Columbia Net Up 


ATLANTA — The net profits of 
Columbia Baking Co. more than 
doubled during the first half of 1956, 
as compared with the like period of 
last year. 

In the first semi-annual report to 
stockholders since the present man- 
agement took effect, Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss, president, disclosed that operat- 
ing profits for the 24 weeks, Jan. 1 
through June 16, amounted to $637,- 
156. After providing $340,000 for 
taxes, the net profit was $297,156. 

This represents an increase of 
156.7% over the first 24 weeks of last 
year and substantially equals the net 
profit for the entire year of 1955. 

“During the: first 24 weeks this 
year management concentrated on 
increasing efficiency in its internal 
operation,” said Mr. Geilfuss in his 
report. “This is the single most im- 
portant factor contributing to the in- 
crease in profits.” 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of the General 
Baking Co., has announced a dividend 
of 15¢ per share on the shares of 
common stock payable Aug. 1, 1956, 
to holders of record July 16, 1956, and 
the regular dividend of $2 per share 
on the $8 preferred stock payable 
Oct. 1, 1956, to holders of record 
Sept. 17, 1956. 
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M. C. Kaser 


Anthony Miano 


NEW SANITARIANS ON AIB STAFF—Maurice Calkins Kaser, Coldwater, 
Mich., and Anthony Miano, Detroit, have joined the department of sanitation 
of the American Institute of Baking. Mr. Kaser started his training program 
as an inspector for the institute two days after receiving a master’s degree 
in public health at the University of Michigan. His study at Ann Arbor was 
supported by a grant from the Michigan Department of Health. As a mem- 
ber of the Institute’s sanitation staff, he will take part in the inspection and 
training services conducted for subscribing bakeries. The institute inspects 
plants for sanitation, and makes recommendations for maintaining continu- 
ous programs of protecting the cleanliness of food products. Mr. Miano spent 
four years with the Wayne County (Michigan) Health Department as senior 
sanitarian, and before that he was a public health sanitarian for three years 
in Virginia. He took his bachelor’s degree in biology at Concord College, 
Athens, West Va., and his master’s degree in public health at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. He is currently at institute headquarters in Chicago 
for orientation in the department’s work. Later he will take field training 
with Louis A. King, Jr., department director, and with supervising sanitarian 


P. T. McDonald. 





Grocery Manufacturers’ Group 
Analyzes Price Spread Claim 


NEW YORK—Basing his comments 
on a recently completed study, Paul 
S. Willis, president of Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., has ana- 
lyzed some of the major charges 
which have been made about “price 
spread’—the difference between what 
the farmer gets and what the con- 
sumer pays for food products at the 
retail grocery store. He examined 
each of the following charges and 
said all but the first were erroneous: 


That the price spread is too wide. 

That the decline in farm prices has 
not been reflected in retail food 
prices. 

That the increase in spread is due 
to profiteering or inefficiency on the 
part of processors and distributors. 

That spread has widened primarily 
because of the built-in kitchen serv- 
ices in modern grocery products. 

That the rise in spread has caused 
the drop in net farm income. 

Regarding the first point, that the 
price spread is too wide, Mr. Willis 
said: “This increase in spread has 
been largely caused by higher wages, 
higher taxes and higher transporta- 
tion costs which have accounted for 
about 80% of the increase in spread 
since 1939. Transportation costs are 
up largely as the result of rising 
wage and tax expenses of the car- 
riers.” 

Concerning the two charges that 
the drop in farm prices has not been 
reflected in retail food prices and 
that the increase in spread is due to 
profiteering and inefficiency on the 
part of “middlemen,” Mr. Willis said: 
“Since 1952—the peak year of retail 
food prices—two-thirds of the drop in 


raw farm food prices has been passed 
along to consumers in lower retail 
prices. During this time the average 
combined rate of net profits of groc- 
ery manufacturers and distributors 
has remained the same. There has 
been no increase. Meanwhile, greater 
efficiencies in food processing and dis- 
tribution have helped cushion the 
impact of the increases in wages and 
other costs.” 

Using the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s market basket of farm 
foods, Mr. Willis explained what has 
happened. In 1952 farmers received 
$482 for the raw farm products en- 
tering the market basket. In 1955 


they received $400, a decline of $82. 
In 1952 consumers paid $1,035 for 
this basket. In 1955 they paid $980— 
a decline of $55. Thus, two-thirds of 
the farm decline was passed along to 
consumers. The fact that more was 
not passed along was due to the high- 
er costs of wages, taxes and transpor- 
tation, which raised the costs of pro- 
cessing and distribution $27. 

Who got this $27 increase in 
spread? Mr. Willis gave the follow- 
ing figures: Higher cost of wages and 
salaries of food processing and dis- 
tributing employees, up $19; higher 
transportation costs (due largely to 
higher wages for transportation em- 
loyees and higher taxes), up $3; other 
higher business expenses, including 
especially higher state and local taxes, 
rent, utilities, depreciation, packaging 


supplies, etc. (these factors are up- 


primarily because of higher wage and 
tax costs), up $9; total $31. 

Lower federal income taxes through 
elimination of excess profits tax and 
lower earnings before taxes, down 
$4, leaving $27. 


Profit Rate Lower 


On the charge of profiteering, Mr. 
Willis said, combined net profits of 
grocery manufacturers and distribu- 
tors today are at the rate of about 
3¢ of the consumer’s food dollar as 
compared with nearly 6¢ in 1939. In- 
stead of adding to the post-war in- 
creases in price spread, the industry’s 
lower rate of profit has offset to some 
extent the increase of other costs. 
In this connection he noted that from 
1946 to 1955 the costs which make 
up the spread for the family market 
basket increased $209. This was di- 
vided as follows: Higher wage costs 
$117; higher transportation costs $32; 
higher federal income taxes $1; other 
higher business expenses up $59. Net 
profits of food processors and dis- 
tributors declined $12, leaving a com- 
bined net increase in spread of $197. 

Summarizing the GMA spread stud- 
ies, he stated, “Higher wage costs, 
higher transportation costs and high- 
er federal income taxes have ac- 
counted for 75 to 80% of the in- 
creased spread for every post-war 
year since 1946.” 

Mr. Willis then examined the charge 
that built-in” kitchen services are 
the main reason for the increased 
spread. “It may be true that the ad- 
dition of built-in services has added 
to the cost of some items. However, 
the studies which we have made re- 
veal that built-in services have re- 
duced rather than raised costs. 

Regarding the charge that the rise 
in spread is chiefly responsible for 
the decline in net farm income, Mr. 
Willis said, “Spread has caused the 
decline in net farm income, but it is 





AIB Course for Maintenance 
Personnel Set for Sept. 10-15 


CHICAGO—A shift from manual 
production to almost completely 
mechanized production in bakeries 
has been taking place for the past 
50 years, and is still in progress. 
Even in the past ten years, during 
which production poundage has in- 
creased about 10% according to gov- 
ernment figures, the number of bak- 
ery production workers has de- 
creased. Because machines are doing 
more of the work, there is an in- 
creased need: for maintenance engi- 
neers to keep the machines in the 
best possible working order. 

Bakery executives on the educa- 
tional advisory committee of the 
American Institute of Baking feel 


that concentrated, off-the-job courses 
in the principles of equipment main- 
tenance are an excellent means of 
training maintenance personnel. Un- 
der their guidance a six-day course 
for this purpose was added to the 
institute’s curriculum in 1952, and it 
has been offered each year since 
then. 

The fifth annual institute course 
in Bakery Equipment Maintenance 
will be held from Sept. 10-15. In- 
formation on material covered, par- 
ticipating lecturers, and _ registra- 
tion may be obtained from the regis- 
trar, American Institute School of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Il. 
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J. R. Whelan 


HEADS OFFICE—J. Raymond Whe- 
lan has been placed in charge of the 
New York City district office of the 
Chicago Metallic Manufacturing Co., 
maker of a complete line of stock 
and custom baking pans. The an- 
nouncement was made by the presi- 
dent of the company, Jerome H. 
Debs. Previously, Mr. Whelan had 
been a factory sales engineer with 
the company’s Boston office, cover- 
ing the New England and northern 
New York state territory. His new of- 
fice will be at 420 Lexington Ave., 
telephone MU 5-1547, and he will be 
in charge of sales in the New York 
metropolitan area and vicinity. Harry 
Harrison previously represented Chi- 
cago Metallic in New York. Though 
he has retired from full time active 
service, Mr. Harrison will continue 
to represent the company on a part 
time basis. 





not the spread we have been talking 
about, namely between farm prices 
and retail food prices. Customarily, 
in considering the relation of spread 
to farm prosperity, it has been the 
practice to confine the discussion to 
this difference between what the 
farmer gets and what the consumer 
pays. But there is another area where 
the increase in wages, taxes and other 
operating costs has a greater impact 
on the prosperity of the farmer. That 
area includes the amount of money 
which the farmer takes in from the 
sale of his products (his gross in- 
come) and the amount of money 
which he has left from this after he 
pays operating expenses (his net in- 
come). This latter spread—the spread 
between gross income and net income 
is of crucial importance. It has been 
widening because of the continuing 
increase in farm production expenses 
for labor, transportation, taxes, ma- 
chinery and other factors—cost in- 
creases which are similar to those ex- 
perienced by food manufacturers and 
distributors.” 

“While both spreads have an im- 
pact on the farmer’s prosperity,” Mr. 
Willis continued, “the one in his im- 
mediate area—the spread between his 
gross and net income—should give 
him the most concern. For example, 
farmers’ gross income from the sale 
of raw food products in 1955 was 
$18.5 billion. That was almost the 
same as the $18.7 billion gross in- 
come in 1947. That year—1947—was 
the all time peak year for net income 
for farmers, whereas in 1955, with 
almost the same gross income, the 
reports are that farmers had a poor 
year.” 














THE AMERICAN BAKER 


CONGRATULATIONS—James W. Wallace, center, Wallace Bakery, Elkins, 
W. Va., and new president of the West Virginia Bakers Assn., is shown re- 
ceiving congratulations from retiring president Cris Smaliridge, Holsum Bak- 
ery Co., Charleston, during the annual convention of the state bakers associa- 
tion at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 15-18. Other 
officers include, left to right, Harry Fretwell, Cablish Baking Co., Charleston, 
treasurer; Mr. Smallridge and Mr. Wallace; Albert Spelsberg, Sanitary Bak- 
ing Co., Clarksburg, vice president; and Edward R. Johnson of Charleston, 


executive secretary. 


James K. Wallace Elected Head 
Of West Virginia Bakers Assn. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. — Guests 
mixed fun, business and relaxation 
at the 18th annual convention of the 
West Virginia Bakers Assn. at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., recently in what was aptly 
billed as “Your Vacation Conven- 
tion.” 

With an all-time record pre-regis- 
tration, a sudden change in the flour 
market caused a substantial cancel- 
lation of guests in this category, but 
total attendance was normal with a 
higher percentage of baker registra- 
tions. 

At the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, July 15, baker members 
elected James W. Wallace, Wallace 
Bakery, Elkins, president; Albert 
Spelsberg, Sanitary Baking Co., 
Clarksburg, vice president; Harry 
Fretwell, Charleston, was continued 
as treasurer; and Edward R. John- 
son, Charleston, was retained as 
executive secretary. 

Cris Smallridge, president of the 
state association for the past year, 
presided during the convention. 


The men’s annual goli tournament 
was held on Monday and Carlyle 
Cole, manager of Cole Baking Co., 
Bluefield, won the trophy for low 
gross in the bakers’ division, while 
Kenneth Cole of the same firm was 
second in the bakers section. Carl 
Hauswald, Hauswald’s Bakery, Balti- 
more, Md., won the trophy for visiting 
bakers. Top trophy winner in the 
allied category was Willis Reed, In- 
ternational Milling Co. Dan Langdon, 
Pollock Paper Corp. was second 
among trophy winners. Mrs. Joseph 
Gish of Pittsburgh took top honors 
among the lady golfers. 


Other features of the convention 
included the “West Virginia Hour” 
and president’s reception, and the 
meeting was concluded by a colorful 
floor show and cabaret party. 


An overflow crowd turned out 
Tuesday morning to hear an address 
by Dr. George D. Heaton, who spoke 
on “Good Human Relations” at the 
annual baker-allied business meeting. 
Dr. Heaton, who is pastor of the 
Myers Park Baptist Church, Char- 
lotte, N.C., is a nationally known 
authority on labor and human rela- 


tions in industry, and his services 
are widely used by business and gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Heaton’s talk offered practical 
suggestions to make happier em- 
ployees, better production and in- 
creased profits. 

“In the industries I work with,” 
Dr. Heaton declared, ‘for example 
seven industries during 1955, this pro- 
gram (of good human relations) has 
been instituted because the industry 
was convinced there were economic 
values in achieving good human re- 
lationships. 

“In the average industry a dollar 
saved in cost is the equivalent of $20 
in new business. I am in a program 
for a cotton mill where the estimate 
is that $1 saved in cost is the equiva- 
lent of $25 in new business. 

“Now, putting it in other terms, 
a salesman who goes out and sells a 
$10,000 order creates the same ac- 
tual profit by that sale which one 
worker saving $1 a day every work- 
ing day would create for his com- 
pany.” 

Citing specific examples of his work 
in the field of human relations in a 
cotton mill and an aircraft plant, the 
speaker listed startling savings in 
quality and fewer rejects of parts 
that emphasized the economic values 
of improving employee morale. Dr. 
Heaton summed up in this phrase, “If 
by good human relationships they can 
cause their employees to reduce costs, 
they have achieved something that 
was well worth the time, effort and 
the investment in human relation- 
ships.” 

The speaker reminded his audience: 
“If any plant is going to take 
seriously the matter of human rela- 
tionships it ought to undertake these 
things ...in a very scientific way 
by which it can test its procedures.” 

Dr. Heaton emphasized that “lead- 
ership represents the decisive thing 
in the changing of the attitudes of 
people. No individual ever acquires 
a greater power than the power to 
change the attitudes of people.” 

To drive home one of his points, 
the lecturer used audience farticipa- 
tion and these groups “tested” cer- 
tain theories advanced by him. The 
human relations counsellor described 


various examples he uses in training 
supervisory groups in west coast 
corporations. Mentioning the need of 
maturity in the thinking of employee 
groups, Dr. Heaton defined maturity 
as “the changing of I into We.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Columbia Baking Co. 


Announces Promotions 


ATLANTA — Ogden A. Geilfuss, 
president of Columbia Baking Co., 
baker of Southern bread and cake, 
has just announced a series of promo- 
tions within his organization. Newly 
named to more responsible posts are 
Guy Hudspeth of Miami, Carl Dendy 
of the Atlanta general office, Robert 
W. Massey of Jacksonville, Robert 
Dunning of Columbia and Donald 
Adams of Orlando. 

Formerly sales manager at Colum- 
bia’s Miami branch, Mr. Hudspeth 
has been appointed plant manager at 
Orlando, Fla. A veteran of 18 years 
sales experience in the baking indus- 
try, Mr. Hudspeth has served South- 
ern in Miami since 1953. 

Filling the newly created position 
of industrial relations manager in At- 
lanta is Carl V. Dendy with eight 
years of service with Southern. In 
1951 Mr. Dendy was admitted to the 
Georgia bar after acquiring an LL.M. 
law degree. He will continue to super- 
vise purchasing in addition to the 
handling of responsibilities in connec- 
tion with Industrial Relations. 

Named Columbia’s assistant pur- 
chasing agent is Robert W. Massey, 
former sales manager at Jackson- 
ville. He was a veteran in the baking 
business before he joined Southern 
as agency supervisor in Jacksonville. 
Later he was promoted to assistant 
sales manager. 

Bob Dunning, former bake shop 
superintendent at the Columbia, S.C., 
plant and with the firm since 1925, 
has been appointed assistant bread 
production supervisor. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Dunning, with Carl 
Blair and Al Menapace, will assist 
bread production supervisor C. H. 
Lankford with responsibilities for 
bake shop operation throughout 
Southern’s 18 plants. 

A 19 year employee, Donald Adams 
has been named assistant chief clerk 
at one of Southern’s larger plants in 
Jacksonville. Formerly connected 
with the Orlando Plant, Adams start- 
ed his career as a hand wrapper. Be- 
fore assuming his new duties, he will 
spend several months in the Atlanta 
office. 

In the Miami plant area, Billie 
John Graham becomes sales manager 
at Miami and Thomas Asbury Need- 
ham, Jr., has been named agency 
supervisor at Lake Worth. 

Mr. Graham has been associated 
with Southern for the past six years. 
Mr. Graham succeeds Guy Hudspeth, 
who has been promoted to the man- 
agership of Southern’s plant at Or- 
lando. Mr. Needham has been asso- 
ciated with Southern in Lake Worth 
since 1952. He served as a salesman 
until March of 1953 when he was 
named sales supervisor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PECAN SHELLERS TO MEET 

CHICAGO—The National Pecan 
Shellers and Processors Assn. will 
hold its 14th annual convention Sept. 
23-26 at the Saxony Hotel in Miami 
Beach, Fla. The association, which 
maintains headquarters at 332 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl., is com- 
prised of 70 shelling and processing 
companies located in 14 states. Mor- 
ris Krouse, of the Natchez Pecan 
Shelling Co., Natchez, Miss., is presi- 
dent of the group. 
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Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Urge More 


Industry Cooperation 


DENVER—More intensive coopera- 
tion among members of the baking 
industry in combating competitions 
from other foods was stressed at qa 
dinner-meeting of the board of goy- 
ernors of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn. here one night recently, 
The meeting was held at the Oxford 
Hotel, and was the first to be pre- 
sided over by the organization’s new 
president—Richard Knight, Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver. 

A plaque was presented Eddie Gon- 
zales, Sr., Miller Super Markets, out- 
going president. The plaque contain- 
ed the name and dates of Eddie's 
two terms as president (1954-55) on 
a peel blade background. The retiring 
president, in thanking the association 
for the honor, said he never realized 
the value of association work as he 
did during his two years as head of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 

He stressed the fact that “in asso- 
ciation membership the bakers come 
in close touch with the other bakers 
in the territory. Bakers with the 
same problems and by uniting those 
problems can be made easier and 
ways and means of solving those 
problems can be worked out to the 
good of the industry, which has a 
keen fight on its hands to get its 
share of the business in competition 
with other food industries.” 

It was voted to have plaques made 
for all living past presidents—some 
14 in number, and later have a past 
presidents’ night at which time the 
plaques will be presented. 

Mr. Knight appointed three bakers 
to the executive committee: Andrew 
Keleher, Bender’s Bakery; Joseph 
Kehoe, Campbell-Sell Baking Co., and 
William Vollmer, Vollmer’s Bakery, 
all of Denver. These men, the officers 
and the immediate past president 
make up the committee. 

It was voted to make arrangements 
for the 1957 annual convention early, 
and around the middle of April was 
suggested as the time with Denver, 
Glenwood Springs and Colorado 
Springs mentioned as convention 
sites. A committee to look into the 
matter of hotel accommodations in 
those cities was appointed as fol- 
lows: Andrew Keleher, Bender’s Bak- 
ery; Joseph Kehoe, Campbell-Sell 
Baking Co., and C. J. Downing, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., all of Denver. 

Two new board members present 
were introduced—William Vollmer, 
Vollmer’s Bakery, Denver, and E. L. 
Montgomery, Golden Cream Donuts, 
Denver. 
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Food Fortification 


Advancement Lauded 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Fortification of 
foods with synthetic amino acids or 
animal proteins may be the key to 
helping upgrade the diet of people in 
the underprivileged areas of the 
world. So said Dr. Harold Williams, 
department of biochemistry and nu- 
trition, New York State College of 
Agriculture, at the annual New York 
State Nutrition Institute here. 


In countries such as the U. S., 
where the economy permits, animals 
and animal products are the principal 
source of protein, Dr. Williams ex- 
plained. Here too, we have learned 
to fortify those foods of low or poor 
quality protein by adding protein- 
rich foods. Milk on cereal, or pork 
and beans are examples. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Medical Authority Pays Tribute to 
Enrichment for Health Gains 


CHICAGO — Enrichment of bread 
and flour with essential nutrients has 
improved the country’s public health, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, dean of the 
Graduate School of Public Health, 
University of Pittsburgh, told the 
more than 300 persons attending the 
American Institute of Baking’s con- 
sumer service department luncheon 
at State College, Pa., July 18. 

The program was a part of the 
40th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors, and the AIB Depart- 
ment was among the host groups. 
Special guests at the luncheon session 
included Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg, 
head, foods and nutrition of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, and Dr. Grace 
Henderson, dean of the College of 
Home Economics. Prof. Mary L. 
Dodds and Prof. Margaret Q. Batjer, 
both of Penn State, also were guests. 


Works Closely with Industry 

Dr. Parran, who from 1936 to 1948 
was Surgeon General of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, has worked close- 
ly with the baking industry through- 
out the initiation, development and 
continuance of the enrichment pro- 
gram. This year, which marks the 
fifteenth anniversary of the program 
in this country, is being observed 
with special events sponsored by the 
American Institute of Baking. 


As the subject of his talk, Dr. Par- 
ran chose, “A Stronger Staff of Life,” 
and spoke as follows: 

One of the greatest forward steps 
on improving the public health has 
been the enrichment of flour and 
bread with essential nutrients and 
minerals. This year we are celebrat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of the syn- 
thesis by Dr. R. R. Williams of vita- 
min B; or thiamine and the 15th anni- 
versary of the enrichment of bread 
and flour. The doing of this makes 
a fascinating story which has in- 
volved the cooperation of nutrition 
scientists, governmental agencies, and 
private industry acting for the com- 
mon good. 

I previously pointed out the great 
contributions which the agricultural 
colleges have made to public health. 
In addition to increasing agricultural 
productivity and efficiency these col- 
leges have developed a sound body 
of knowledge in regard to animal and 
plant nutrition, much of it applicable 
to humans. 

Parenthetically, these colleges— 
many of them now universities—also 
have been among the first to develop 
quantitative measurements of sccial, 
economic, and biological phenomena 
as well as sound genetic information; 
still in its beginnings as applied to 
human problems. Except for the 
skills developed by the land-grant 
colleges, the schools of medicine and 
of public health would be handicapped 
in their research, without which all 
teaching is sterile. 


Agriculture and Public Health 

There has been a marriage of agri- 
culture and public health in the in- 
terest of national nutrition which was 
foretold 20 years ago by Stanley 
Bruce, now Lord Bruce of Australia, 
at a League of Nations meeting in 
Geneva. (One might say that the 
baking industry was the best man 
at the wedding.) 

When roller milling around 1870 
replaced the stone grinding of flour, 
the amount of thiamine in the pro- 
duct was reduced greatly. Refined 
white flour from the roller mills 


promptly replaced the gray and 
coarser stone-ground flour. During 
the first decade of this century, Mc- 
Collum of Hopkins and Osborn and 
Mendel of Yale first revealed the 
health importance of the vitamins 
which were being removed from flour 
in the milling process. As a result, 
in the 1930’s the average American 
diet provided only one-third of the 
amount of thiamine: contained in the 
diets of the last century when the 
only flour available was stone-ground. 
Dr. Williams, the discoverer of thia- 
mine, pointed out to the cereal chem- 
ists in 1939 that the problem was 
that of making their staple cereal 
products more nearly equivalent to 
the whole seed in nutritive value. He 
explained that this could be done 
either by retaining more of the origi- 
nal components or by adding syn- 
thetic nutritive materials and said, 
“To blink at the scientific facts,... 
will be suicidal for the commercial 
enterprises concerned.” 

In these days we are apt to think 
of research as being possible only in 
massive institutions with hundreds of 
scientists surrounded by a mass of 
expensive equipment. Research is, in 
fact, big business and many scientific 
miracles would not have been pos- 
sible without vast expenditures. But 
research in the last analysis is brains, 
a man with an idea, given an oppor- 
tunity. 

The Williams Search 

The story of R. R. Williams and 
thiamine illustrates the point. Born 
in India of American missionary par- 
ents, he earned his degree in chem- 
istry from the University of Chicago 
and worked in the Philippines, 1908- 
12, on the chemical identification of 
the factor in rice polishings which 
had been shown to relieve beriberi. 
Thus he started on a problem not to 
be solved for 20 years. In the USS. 
Department of Agriculture and in 
the Chemical Warfare Service he 
worked on better insulation for sub- 
marine cables, textiles, war gases, 
airplane problems, decay problems in 
telephone cables. By 1925 he was ap- 
pointed chemical director of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, a full time 
job but not for Dr. Williams. Haunt- 
ed still by that elusive factor in rice 
polishings, he spent all of his spare 
time chasing it. He converted his 
home garage into a primitive labora- 
tory and filled it with pigeons for 
testing his concentrates. He obtained 
or made his own apparatus, spending 
his spare money as well as his spare 
time. 

Finally, he secured an appointment 
at Columbia University where he was 
able to get laboratory space and a 
few associates. By 1933 he had work- 
ed out a method for isolating the 
vitamin and was able to obtain about 
5 grams of it from a ton of rice 
polishings. At this point, Merck & 
Co. came to his aid and furnished 
him with enough concentrates from 
many tons of rice bran so he could 
begin to identify the chemical struc- 
ture of the various fragments. 

The final step was the chemical 
synthesis of thiamine in 1936. (Some 
250,000 tons of it are now being pro- 
duced annually in the U.S. and the 
price has dropped from $7.98 to 6¢ 
per gram.) Dr. Williams has used the 
royalties, which have amounted to 
more than $6,000,000, to support 
more research in nutrition and wider 
application of his historic discoveries. 

After the U.S. entered the defense 
period prior to our entry into World 


War II, it was clear that the Ameri- 
can diet needed to be substantially 
improved if we were to have the 
human strength for maximum defense 
effort. 

This situation led the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in 1939 to 
encourage the fortification with vita- 
mins and minerals of certain staple 
foods and specifically to add thia- 
mine, niacin, riboflavin, iron, and cal- 
cium to white flour and white bread. 
In 1940 the British government de- 
cided to fortify flour with synthetic 
thiamine. The National Research 
Council in this country advised simi- 
lar reinforcement of all white flour 
purchased for the military forces. 

Dr. M. L. Wilson of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture and I, as mem-. 


bers of a Nutrition Committee in the 
government, became convinced that 
improvement of bread was basic to 
the effort then demanded to elevate 
nutritional standards of our people 
in the interest of National Defense. 
Meanwhile the Food and Nutrition 
Board was established in the Na- 
tional Research Council to provide 
scientific guidance for the program. 

M. L. Wilson and I called a meet- 
ing in Chicago in March of 1941 
which was attended by leaders of 
the baking and milling industry, nu- 
trition scientists, and government of- 
ficials. Two months later a National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense, 
called by President Roosevelt, was 
convened in Washington. Among 
other actions the conference gave a 
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general endorsement of the enrich- 
ment program; within less than a 
year some 85% of the flour and bread 
consumed in the country was being 
enriched with the needed vitamins 
and iron. This was done on a volun- 
tary basis. What were the results? 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder of .the Mayo 
Clinic has said that in his opinion 
the enrichment program “helped im- 
portantly to win the war.” He points 
out that his own studies have shown 
that “insufficiency of vitamin B leads 
not only to affections of the nerves 
but more importantly to apathy, dis- 
content, and weakening of the kind 
of stuff it takes in men to do or die.” 


Tremendous Change in Health . 

During the 15 years which have 
elapsed since 1941 a tremendous 
change has occurred in the health 
status of our people. Not all of it has 
been due to the enrichment of bread, 
yet this program has played an im- 
portant role. In particular, such nu- 
tritional deficiency diseases as beri- 
beri and pellagra have almost dis- 
appeared. In Birmingham, Ala., once 
a hotbed of pellagra, among 10,000 
recent admissions to the public gen- 
eral hospital not one patient with 
pellagra was found. In Chicago a 
substantial search over three years 
in a large general hospital failed to 
show a single case of beriberi. 

A dramatic experiment in flour en- 
richment was conducted in New- 
foundland. The Deputy Minister of 
Health early this year reported upon 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 39 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Rope in bread is a sure indica- 
tion of unsanitary conditions in the 
bake shop. 


2. A-soft, grainy lard is best suited 
for making pie crust. 


3. In making raisin bread, the best 
time to add the raisins to the dough is 
just before it is ready to come out of 
the mixer. 


4. When the chlorine used in the 
water is quite noticeable the quality 
of the bread will be harmed consider- 
ably. 


5. The filling for fruit pies should 
be thoroughly cooled before being 
placed in the pies in order to decrease 
the tendency for the filling to boil out. 


6. Twenty pounds of sweetened 
condensed fat free milk used in a 
sweet dough may be replaced by: 3 lb. 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat), 7 Ib. 12 
oz. of water and 8 lb. 8 oz. cane or 
beet sugar. 

7. Egg yolks substituted for whole 
eggs in making custard cream will 
improve the filling. 


8. The pH of white bread is gen- 
erally from 6 to 6.7. 


9. In order to eliminate the sliding 
of the meringue on top‘6f cream and 
lemon pies, the filling should be ‘cool- 
ed first before it is placed into the 
baked shells. 

10. The cream used for making 
pure whipped cream cakes should 
have a butter fat content of 36 to 
40%. 

11. Almond and coconut maca- 


roons should be baked on paper cover- 
ed pans instead of directly on pans 
like most other types of cookies. 

12. An egg wash is used on the top 
of pies in order to produce a more 
tender crust. 


13. It is essential that eggs are 
used in the dough for puff paste prod- 
ucts. 

14. Blisters on the top crust of 
plain buns may be due to the use of 
young dough. 

15. It is better to wash the sheets 
of dough for cinnamon rolls with an 
egg wash rather than with melted 
shortening when these products are 
to be retarded. 

16. In order to obtain a better 
crust color on angelfood cakes, 10% 
of the sugar should be replaced by 
dextrose (corn sugar). 

17. In case bread is over-proofed 
before going into the oven, it is best 
to bake it rather than take it out of 
the pans, remolding it and proofing 
it properly. 

18. Instead of using graham 
cracker crumbs for rolling out the 
crust for pumpkin pies, ginger snap 
crumbs can be used with excellent 
results, “3 & 

19. The average temperature for 
baking fruit cakes is about 325-335° 
F 


20. Ina layer cake batter produc- 
ing good results at sea level, the 
baking powder content should be in- 
creased when the same recipe is used 
at about 5,000 ft. above sea level. 








Banana Baked 


Foods Build 


Bigger and 


Better Business 


BANANA NUT QUICK BREAD 
Cream together: 
2 lb. sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Add: 
3 lb. 4.0z. mashed bananas 
Then add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
14 oz. buttermilk 
Sift, add and mix in: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Then mix in until smooth: 
1 lb. chopped nuts 
Deposit into loaf cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 375° F. 


BANANA MUFFINS (NO. 1) 


Cream together: 
2 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. 10 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
2 1b. ripe bananas 
1 oz. salt 
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Add gradually: 
1 lb. 40z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
3 lb. bread flour 
Deposit into greased muffin or cup 
cake pans of desired size. Bake at 
about 360 to 370° F. 


BANANA CUSTARD PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 qt. milk 
1 lb. sugar 
% oz. salt 
While the milk is being heated, 
mix together until smooth: 
1 lb. ripe bananas 
1 Ib. sugar 
6 oz. cornstarch 
Add: 
1lb. whole eggs 
1 qt. milk 
When the milk and sugar comes to 
a boil, add the banana, egg and milk 
mixture and stir in well. 
Remove from the fire and allow to 





cool thoroughly. Then fill in pre- 
baked pie shells. Cover with whipped 
cream or meringue. 


BANANA NUT LOAF CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
% oz. soda 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 
2 lb. ripe bananas 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
4 oz. liquid milk 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
2 1b. cake flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
8 0z. chopped pecans or Brazils 
Deposit into greased or paper lined 
loaf cake pans of desired size. Bake 
at about 360° F. 
After the cakes are baked and 
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cooled, they may be iced with a 
banana icing if desired. 

Note: Be sure to mash the bananas 
thoroughly before adding them to the 
mix, in order to eliminate lumps. 


BANANA CHOCOLATE CHIP 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. bananas 
Mix in: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together and mix in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb. 12 oz. chocolate chips 
Drop out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 370 to 
380° F. 
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BANANA CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
1]b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
A trace of yellow color 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
14 oz. water 
Pour this mixture into: 
2 lb. 8 oz. stiff meringue 
Procedure: Place a small amount 
of chiffon on the bottom of the baked 
shells. Place a layer of sliced bananas 
on top of this. Cover with another 
layer of chiffon and place another 
layer of sliced bananas on top of 
this. Then cover with another layer 
of chiffon. 

Note: If desired the yellow color 
may be replaced with a few egg yolks. 
Boiled Meringue 

Beat together: 
2 lb. egg whites 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
\% oz. salt 
\% oz. cream of tartar 
While the above is beating, boil 
to 238 to 240° F.: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 
Pour the boiled mixture into the 
beaten whites slowly and continue 
beating until the meringue is nearly 
cool. 
Then add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: From 1 to 4 oz. of tapioca 
flour may be added to decrease 
shrinkage. It is not necessary to 
brown this meringue in the oven. 


BANANA CAKES (NO. 1) 

Mix together for about 3 min.: 

2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 
8 oz. butter 
Add: 
6 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 1b. cake flour 

2% oz. salt 

4% oz. baking powder 

Then add and mix for about 3 
min.: 
3 lb. 12 oz. bananas (peeled) 

1 Ib. 12 oz. milk 

Add gradually: 
3lb.40z. whole eggs 

Add and mix for about 5 min.: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. milk 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360 to 370° F. 

When baked and cool, ice as de- 
sired. 

BANANA FLUFF PIES 

Bring to a boil: 

1lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 
2 qt. milk 
% oz. salt 
When the above mixture comes to 
a boil stir in the following mixture: 
7 oz. starch 
6-8 oz. powdered bananas 
12 oz. milk 
12 0z. whole eggs 

When thickened, remove from the 
fire and stir in vanilla extract to 
suit. As soon as the vanilla has been 
added pour it into the following beat- 
en mixture gradually, stirring with 
a wire whip. 

Meringue 
Beat light: 
1lb. egg whites 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. granulated sugar - 

As soon as the filling is mixed to- 
gether, pour it into previously baked 
pie shells. Allow the filling to cool 
and then cover with meringue or 
whipped cream. 
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FRESH SLICED BANANA NUT 
LOAF CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
1 1b. crushed bananas 
1 oz. soda 
2 oz. powdered lemon juice 
Add gradually and mix until 
smooth: 
12 oz. eggs 
Sift together: 
2 lb. cake flour 
2 1b. bread flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
3 lb. warm water 
¥% oz. banana flavor 
Mix until smooth, then fold in care- 
fully: 
2 1b. medium firm sliced bananas 
1 lb. chopped pecans 
Deposit into loaf cake pans and 
bake at about 360° F. 


BANANA CAKES (NO. 2) 
Cream together: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
2 Ib. 8 oz. crushed ripe bananas 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
2 Ib. milk 
Then add gradually and mix until 
smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Deposit into layer cake pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 375° F. 
When baked and cool, use the follow- 
ing for the filling between the layers. 


Filling 
Boil together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
3 lb. crushed ripe bananas 
4 oz. water 
\% oz. salt 
Then ice the cakes with the follow- 
ing icing: 
Banana Icing 
Cream together on medium speed: 
8 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. butter 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. 40z. powdered bananas 
Add enough cold water until the 
icing has reached the proper con- 
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.... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 38) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 17), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 





sistency. Do not beat this icing on 
high speed. 

Note: 
purchased from your bakery supply 
house. 


BANANA CREAM FILLED 
SPONGE CUPS 

Beat until light: 

7 lb. eggs 

9 lb. sugar 

3 oz. salt 

40z. milk solids (non-fat) 

8 oz. invert syrup or honey 
Add carefully: 

3 lb. hot water 

Vanilla to suit 
Sift together and fold in: 

7 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

2% oz. baking powder 

Deposit into paper lined cup cake 
pans and bake at about 380 to 
390° F. 

When baked and cool, fill the cups 
with the following cream filling us- 
ing a cream puff filler to place the 
filling in the cups. 


Banana Cream Filling 
Beat together: 
5 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
5 Ib. powdered sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 lb. powdered bananas 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. egg whites 
Then add slowly: 
3 lb. water 
If desired, in order to make a fluf- 
fier filling, some marshmallow may 
be added. 
Note: Powdered bananas may be 
purchased from your bakery supply 
house. 


Bananas 


Bananas used in baked foods offer the baker an opportunity to 
present something different with appeal to the appetite of both young 
and old folks. Their flavor blends ideally with other ingredients. 


In order to obtain the best results, ag | fully ripened bananas should 


be used. At this period they have the 


est flavor, which will carry 


through to the products in which they are used. 


In conjunction with a display of banana baked products, a number 
of clusters of golden yellow bananas is bound to attract attention, 


resulting in increased sales. 


When bananas are peeled and sliced, they discolor very quickly. By 
dropping the banana slices in pineapple, grapefruit, lemon or orange 
juice this discoloration will be prevented. They will remain light in color 
or about two hours after being treated with the juice. 

If bananas are placed on the top of baked foods which have been 
iced, they should be washed with a corn syrup glaze or an ee glaze. 


The corn syrup glaze is made by bringing to a good boi 


| qt. corn 


syrup and | pt. of water. It should be used while warm and may be 
reheated when used later on. The apricot glaze should also be used 


while warm. 


There are also available commercial preparations which may be 
purchased from the bakers supply house. The directions of the manufac- 
turer should be followed. Bananas should be sliced or cut with a sharp 


knife. 


It will be found that featuring these formulas in the window and 
show cases will stimulate sales. Make up several of them each week. 
Alert the sales force and watch your business grow. 


Powdered bananas can be — 


BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 
(DROP) 
Cream together: 
2 1b. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
\% oz. cinnamon 
12 oz. ground raisins 
Add: 
1 lb. 8 oz. bananas 
Mix in: 
4 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
2 oz. milk 
Then mix together, add and mix 
in until smooth: 
1 lb. 10 oz. pastry flour 
4 oz. oatmeal 
Bag out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 380° F. 


BANANA NUT LAYER CAKES 
Cream together: 

3 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

1 Ib. 9 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in well: 

1 Ib. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in: 

2 lb. 10 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add and mix in thoroughly: 

14 oz. whole eggs 
12 oz. yolks 

Then add: 

1 Ib. 10 oz. milk 
Mix in: 

2 lb. 40z. mashed bananas 

8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Deposit into pans of desired size 

and bake at about 360 to 370° F. 


BANANA BRAN BREAD 

Mix together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
1 lb. 4 0z. bran 
3 oz. baking powder 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

Place in a cake machine and break 
up until smooth: 

8 lb. ripe bananas 

Stir in: 

11b. whole eggs 

Then add the above mixture, and 
mix until smooth. 

Deposit into greased loaf cake pans 
of desired size. Bake at 350 to 
360° F. 

BANANA CREAM PIE 

Bring to a boil: 

1 gal. milk 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 

When the above comes to a boil, 
stir in the following mixture: 

12 oz. cornstarch 

1 pt. milk 
1 1b. 8 oz. whole eggs 

When thickened, remove from the 
fire and stir in: 

4 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 

Place a layer of cream on the bot- 

tom of some baked pie shells. Place 
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a thick layer of sliced bananas on 
top of this. Then place another layer 
of cream on top. Allow the filling 
to cool and then cover either with 
whipped cream or meringue. 


BANANA SPONGE CAKES 


Beat until light: 
5 lb. whole eggs 
5 lb. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
Mix together and heat to about 
110° F.: 
6 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
21b. powdered bananas 
1 Ib. 8 oz. invert syrup 
9 Ib. liquid milk 
Add this to the beaten eggs care- 
fully on low speed (second speed 
on a four-speed machine). 
Sift together and mix in carefully: 
10 lb. high grade cake flour 
6142 oz. baking powder 
Scale 10 oz. into 7x1% inch layer 
pans. Bake at about 390° F. 
When baked and cool, fill and ice 
the cakes with the following icing. 


Banana Cream Icing 


Cream light: 
4 lb. powdered sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
Mix together and add slowly to 
the creamed mixture: 
2 1b. powdered sugar 
8 oz. powdered bananas 
2 lb. invert syrup 
1 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 oz. salt 
2 lb. cold water 
Sift and add: 
7 lb. powdered sugar 
Mix until smooth. 


BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 
(BAG) 
Cream together: 
3 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
2 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
% oz. nutmeg 
% oz. cinnamon 

Add and mix in: 

3 1b. 8 oz. ripe bananas 

Add gradually: 

1 lb. 40z. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. oatmeal 
12 oz. chopped nuts 
Add and mix in: 
2 1b. pastry flour 
1 Ib. 4 oz. bread flour 

Drop out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 375° F. 
on double pans. 

Note: Be sure to mash the bananas 
thoroughly before adding them to the 
mix. 

BANANA CHOCOLATE PIES 

Bring to a boil: 

1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
5 oz. bitter chocolate 

¥% oz. salt 

4 lb. milk 

When the above comes to a boil, 

stir in the following mixture: 
5 oz. starch 
8 oz. milk 
12 oz. whole eggs 


When thickened, remove from the 
fire and stir in: 
2 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 


Procedure: Cover the bottoms of a 
number of prebaked pie shells with 
a small amount of chocolate filling. 
Place a layer of sliced bananas on 
top. Place another layer of chocolate 
filling on top and another layer of 
sliced bananas. Cover with another 
layer of chocolate filling and allow 
to cool. Then cover the pies either 
with meringue or whipped cream. 
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BANANA LAYER CAKES (NO. 3) 


Mix together for about 5 min.: 
4 |b. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
Then add and mix in for about 5 
min.: 
4 lb. brown sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
1% oz. soda 
3 oz. salt 
2 Ib. liquid milk 
Mix together and add in two 
stages: 
3 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
5 lb. crushed ripe bananas 
10 oz. liquid milk 
Mix for about 5 min. more. De- 
posit into layer cake pans of desired 
size and bake at about 360 to 370° 
F. When baked and coo] fill and ice 
the layers with the following icing. 


Banana Icing 
Whip together: 
1 lb. 4.0z. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. cold water 
Sift and add: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
Then add and whip until light: 
2 lb. 8 oz. banana jam 


Banana Jam 
Bring to a boil: 
5 lb. crushed ripe bananas 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
4 oz. water 


BANANA CAKES 
(Sheets, Layers, Loaf and Cup Cakes) 
Sift together and place in a mix- 
ing bowl: 
5 lb. cake flour 
6 lb. sugar 
4% oz. baking powder 
2 oz. salt 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add: 
2 lb. 4 0z. ripe crushed bananas 
2 lb. 4.0z. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
Add and mix on 
about 4 min.: 
3 lb. 8 oz. water 
Then add and mix for about 4 min.: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Deposit into pans and bake at 
about 360° F. When baked and cool 
ice the cakes with the following ic- 
ing. 


low speed for 


Chocolate Icing 

Mix together: 

10 lb. powdered sugar 

8 oz. corn syrup 

% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add: 

1 qt. lukewarm water 
Mix in: 

1 Ib. 8 oz. melted chocolate 
Then stir in: 

8 oz. butter 

8 oz. shortening 


BANANA MUFFINS (NO. 2) 
Cream together: 
2 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2% oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
Add and mix in: 
8 lb. ripe bananas 
Then add gradually: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. eggs 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
6 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
5% oz. baking powder 
Deposit into greased muffin or 


cup cake pans of desired size. Bake 
at about 375 to 385° F. 

Note: Be sure to mash the bananas 
thoroughly before adding, in order to 
eliminate lumps. 


BANANA COCONUT COOKIES 
(BAG) 
Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1% oz. salt 
Then mix in: 
1 1b. powdered bananas 
1 1b. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
3% oz. soda 
Add: 
3 lb. water 
Vanilla to suit 
Then mix in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: : 
5 lb. pastry flour 
3% oz. cream of tartar 
Deposit on lightly greased and dust- 
ed pans. If necessary add more water 
for proper consistency to go through 
the bag. Bake at about 375° F. 


BANANA LOAF CAKES 


Cream together: 
1 Ib. 14 oz. sugar 
14 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
56 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
9 oz. eggs 
Mix in: 
2 1b. ripe crushed bananas 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. buttermilk 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
1 lb. 14 oz. cake flour 
¥% oz. baking powder 
Deposit into loaf cake pans of 
desired size and bake at about 350° 
F. When baked and cool, ice as de- 
sired. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Radiation to Be 
Discussed Oct. 6 


At Kansas Meeting 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The 
program has been announced for the 
annual tri-section meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists here Oct. 5-6. The opening 
event will be a smorgasbord dinner 
at the Wareham Hotel at 6:30 p.m. 
Oct. 5, at which H. E. Jones, direc- 
tor, Kansas extension service, will 
discuss “The Second Mile in Kansas 
Agriculture.” 

On Oct. 6 a symposium on “Toniz- 
ing Radiation of Foods” will be pre- 
sented at Willard Hall, Kansas State 
College, as follows: 

9 a.m.—“Ionizing Radiation: Their 
Production, Nature and Effects,” Dr. 
R. H. McFarland, professor of 
physics, Kansas State College. 

9:45 am.—“Effect of Ionizing Radi- 
ation on Flour and Its Components,” 
Dr. Kenneth Gilles, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

10:30 a.m.—“Effect of Ionizing 
Radiation on the Baking Properties 
of Flour,” Dr. Chas. S. McWilliams, 
Quartermaster Research and Devel- 
opment Command, Chicago. 

11:45 am.—“Effect of Ionizing 
Radiation on Stored Wheat,” Dr. Max 
Milner, department of flour and feed 
milling industries, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

Following luncheon at the Union 
Building, there will be a discussion 
of association affairs by Dr. Lawrence 
Zeleny, president of AACC. 
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BAKERY PRODUCTS 
SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales in bakery product stores in 
the U.S. during May dropped 8% 
from the May, 1955, figure but were 
up 3% from April, according to a 
monthly retail trade report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Dol- 
lar volume sales for the first five 
months of this year were down 2% 
from the same period last year. 





Standard Brands Net 
Profit and Sales Higher 


NEW YORK—tThe net profit of 
Standard Brands, Inc., and subsidi- 
aries operating in the U.S. and Can- 
ada for the first six months of 1956 
amounted to $6,109,134, equivalent 
after preferred dividend requirements 
to $1.76 a share, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced. Net profit 
for the same six months of 1955 was 
$5,019,948 or $1.43 a share. An aver- 
age of 3,256,327 shares of common 
stock was outstanding in the 1956 
period and 3,248,286 in 1955. 

Net sales of the company and sub- 
sidiaries operating in the U.S. and 
Canada totaled $229,157,787 for the 
six months ended June 30, 1956, 
against $201,848,615 for the like 1955 
period. 

For the second quarter of 1956 net 
profit was $3,092,834 or 89¢ a share 
compared with $2,530,792 or 72¢ a 
share in the second quarter of 1955. 

Consolidated figures include sales 
and profit of Clinton Corn Processing 
and American Partition divisions 
since date of acquisition, April 16, 
1956. 

A quarterly dividend of 50¢ a share 
was declared on the common stock, 
payable Sept. 15, 1956, to stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 15, 1956. A quar- 
terly dividend of $.875 a share on 
preferred stock was also declared 
payable on the same date. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Interstate Expands 


OMAHA—tThe Omaha plant of In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. will make 
bread under the Goldcup brand name 
formerly produced by the Lincoln 
Baking Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Interstate has purchased the Lin- 
coln company’s facilities. It has set 
up a distribution operation at the 
Lincoln plant and the Lincoln com- 
pany’s sales staff will be retained. 


Fruit Pie Production 
Method Patented 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Monroe Bos- 
ton Strause, local technical advisor 
in the bakery industry, has been 
granted a U.S. patent (No. 2,756,152) 
on a new method of making fruit pie. 

The patent office bulletin partially 
describes the method as follows: 

“The method of making apple pies 
from dried apples which comprises 
soaking and draining the apples, in- 
troducing them into a crust pie and 
cooking in the absence of sugar and 
juice, preparing a juice utilizing the 
water drained from the soaked ap- 
ples together with sugar and a thick- 
ening agent and spice flavoring, cook- 
ing the thus prepared juice mixture 
to the consistency of a thick, clear 
syrup, introducing the cooked syrup 
in approximately even weight with 
the dried apples, all of the syrup 
being introduced immediately when 
the pie is removed from the oven.” 
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Lig 0g the Baker’s Doorbell 





Hranicky’s Bakery has recently 
been incorporated in Dallas, Texas. 
Capital stock of the company was 
listed as 100 shares at $50 a share. 
Incorporators were Doris Mae Hran- 
icky, John D. Hranicky and J. R. 
Hranicky. The latter was listed as the 
registration agent with offices at 6909 
Fair Oak, Dallas. 

* 

Lind’s Bakery has moved from 648 
Park Ave. to a 55 by 30-ft. shop at 
539 Pontiac Ave. Cranston, R.I. 
Major change is the discontinuing of 
all wholesale business, which former- 
ly accounted for about half of the 
dollar volume. The bakery was found- 
ed in 1908 and at one time had 14 


routes. 
* 


Oroweat Bakery Co., Orange, Cal., 
plans to erect a bakery on eight acres 
east of Vista St. and south of the 
Santa Fe tracks, west of Glassell 


St. 
; * 


The National Baking Co., Chicago, 
will erect a new bakery at the 
southwest corner of Polk and Lav- 
ergne, adjacent to the Congress St. 
superhighway. The new plant will 
contain 92,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
approximately three times the space 
in the present plant. The company 
will employ 80 more persons when 
the new facility is opened. 

Ls 

The long-standing bakery of W. R. 
Schulze, at 11th and Montgomery 
Streets in downtown St. Louis, has 
been closed. 

e 


Martin’s Bakery of Albuquerque, 
N.M., has established a branch store 
in Albuquerque’s new Bel Air Shop- 
ping Center. 

e 


Fletcher C. Bowman, co-owner of 
the Bowman Bakery of Deming, 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


«ue NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 

















for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








N.M., has been named U.S. commis- 
sioner for Luna County. 
& 

Philip L. Warren, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Kroger Co.’s 
Columbus, Ohio, manufacturing plant. 
He will be in charge of bread, cake, 
cookie and cracker baking opera- 


tions. Roy C. Bagby will continue as 
superintendent of the bread and cake 
operations and A. M. Manring will 
remain plant superintendent of crack- 
ers and cookies. 


George W. Bemiss, owner of the 
Purity Bakery, West Union, Iowa, 
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has opened a branch store in the 
Elgin (Iowa) Gril’. 
e 
Albert Mollinger has opened a new 
bakery at 3316 Meramec St. in St. 
Louis. 


Carl Doberneck and Mrs. Annabelle 
Buts have opened a bakery and cof- 
fee shop in a new brick building at 
Paxton, Ill. It will be known as the 
Paxton Bakery. 


Robert L. Emmons, manager for 
the Taystee division of the American 
Bakeries Co., has announced his res- 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Hine sweet goods demand 
vorscitile yeout 





Thats why, with Bakers— 
FLEISCHMANN is First 


VersatitE Fleischmann’s Yeast raises and 
conditions either sweet yeast dough or bread 
dough to make your products look better and 
taste better Helps build your reputation with 


every item you sell. 











PS 
: <a 


Consult your | 
Fleischmann man about the 
additional benefits you can get—in 


Merchandising aid and Production help 
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Fulton NON-SKID INK 
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Ful-Grip Ink —at no extra charge— makes Fulton’s 
multiwall paper bags stack higher, handle easier 


Multiwall paper bags that have been printed with non-skid them, because they get a better grip on the non-slippery 
Ful-Grip Ink cling to each other. You save floor space and printed surface. 
cut down on handling time because Ful-Grip printed multiwall 


Ful-Grip ink is bright and colorfast . . . it gives good trademark 
bags stack higher on pallets with no danger of falling. 


display and won’t rub off. Remember, it costs you no more to 
When handling bags, your men have less chance of dropping specify ‘Print my multiwalls with Ful-Grip, please.” 


For your feed —a low-priced packer accurate to 0.5% 
Fulton’s Ful-Pac® 


The Ful-Pac is a versatile, screw-type packer that handles feed at the 
rapid rate of 1 cubic foot every 8 seconds. It packs by weight or volumetric 
method with 0.5% accuracy. Inspection door gives easy access to material 
being packed. Snap-off case, for easy cleaning, protects workers. 


Fulton also offers a full line of textile 
bags. No need for large inventories. 
Just book ahead and let us ship bags 
as you need them from your nearest 
Fulton branch. 


Falton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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ignation at Decatur, Ill. He had held 
the Decatur position since 1938 and 
has been a manager for the company 
23 years. 
e 
The Wurmstein Bakery of Spring- 
field, Minn., has started selling baked 
goods in Sanborn, Minn., where space 
has been leased in Meyer’s Store. 
Miss Audrey Ohlemann is in charge 
of the Sanborn operation. 
€ 
A cookie maker has been installed 
in the Orvik Bakery at Finley, N.D. 
= 
The DeLite Bakery in Howard, 
S.D., has been purchased from .Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Williams by Mr. and 
Mrs. Truman Smith of Sioux Falls, 
S.D. Mr. Smith has been employed by 
the JoAnn Bakery in Sioux Falls. 


tJ 

Charles Shatek of Austin, Minn., 
has opened the College City Bakery 
in Northfield, Minn., after extensive 
remodeling. He bought the business 
recently from Henry Schluter. 

* 

The Hawley (Minn.) Bakery has 
started delivering baked goods to 
Twin Valley, Hitterdal and Ulen. 

a7 

Robert L. Bulger has opened a 
Spudnut Shop at Ash and Hope Sts. 
in Austin, Minn. 


C. Fischer of Griswold, Iowa, has 
purchased the U.S. Bakery at 219 E. 
Second St. in Muscatine, Iowa, from 
Wallace Nyweide, who had been as- 
sociated with the business for 26 
years. 

= 


Les Lund-has opened the Bricelyn 
(Minn.) Bakery. Peer Haas, who had 
leased the bakery from Mr. Lund, in- 
jured his leg and could not continue 
operating the shop. 


a 

Elmer Johnson has bought the Hal- 
stad (Minn.) Bakery from Leland 
Hage who bought the business from 
Mr. Johnson last November. Mr. 
Hage has purchased the City Bakery 
in Barnesville, Minn., from Leo Nel- 
son, who operated it for 11 years. 


a 
About $400 damage was done to 
the Eddy Bakery, 902 Ogden Ave., 
Superior, Wis., in a recent fire caused 
when a vent pipe on one of the pastry 
ovens overheated. 
& ‘ 
Howard Jeffrey of Truman, Minn., 
has opened Jeff’s Bakery in Fair- 
mont, Minn., at 103 S. North Ave. He 
also operates a bakery in Truman 
which he will supply from his Fair- 
mont bakery. 


Engh’s Bakery in Redwood Falls, 
Minn., has been purchased from Mr. 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 
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and Mrs. Ben Engh by Emil Koenig 
of Fairmont, Minn. The transaction 
also saw Mr. Koenig buy the bakery 
building. The bakery will be moved 
to the building recently vacated by 
the National Tea store and be man- 
aged by Charles Goebel, currently 
with Engh’s. The name will be re- 
tained even though Mr. and Mrs. 
Engh are retiring after 22 years as 
owners. 
s 


Loran Moeller of Rochester, Minn., 
has announced plans to open a bak- 
ery in Elbow Lake, Minn., in the 
building now occupied by Carpy’s. A 


former resident of Wheaton, Minn., 
Mr. Moeller is a graduate of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute. 

* 

Mrs. Otto Benson has opened the 
Home Bake Shop in Stephen, Minn., 
in the former telephone office. 

B 

Mrs. Olive Bakentine is owner of 
a new retail bakery at Rutheford St., 
Johnstown, Colo. 


The Mix Bakery has moved into 
its new building in Windom, Minn. 
Lloyd Mix, owner, says he is con- 
solidating his operations by combin- 
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ing the shopping center plant and 
the downtown salesroom in one build- 
ing. 

a 

Glen Loken is building a new bak- 
ery building in Biwabik, Minn. Mr. 
Loken has sold his present building. 
The new 105 ft. by 25 ft. building will 
house the bakery and coffee bar. 

* 

Mrs. Lillian Giles has purchased 
the Home Bakery in Baudette, Minn., 
from Mrs. George Olson. 

* 

Don Preuss has. bought Glenn’s 

Bake Shop in Waseca, Minn., from 
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Valuable BROLITE Ingredients 


...f0Fr Bakers 


Rye Sours 
For outstanding 
rye bread volume, 
flavor improved 
grain—simplified 
production. Sev- 
en types avail- 


able. 
O. B. 
Stabilizer 


A convenient 
thickener for 
stabilizer and 
Meringue Top- 
pings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter 
Cream, etc. 











Vita-Plus White 


Conditions 


dough for per- ore 
fect fermenta- 

tion. Extends tol- 

erance of dough. 

Whitens crumb 


color. 








Culture e-N 


Brosoft 

A tenderizing agent 
with high powers of 
emulsification and 
dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and 
associated Phospha- 
tides (vegetable 
emulsifier). 


Brolite 


5 types 


of buttered culture. 





Pie Dough 


Culture 


Makes a drier 
dough with 
improved ma- 
chining quali- 
ties. Produces 
a rich, flaky 
crust with improved color. Re- 
duces tendency to soakage in 
crusts. 





in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings, etc. 


For better flavor 


of different 
strengths and percentages 








White and Cocoa 


———___———_ = 
roar Fudge Bases 
=| For Hi-Gloss, Flat type and 


Butter Cream icings of bet- 
ter flavor, easier handling. 
Economical. 





Other Brolite products include SUPERS HORT with the all-vegetable emulsifier 


Demonstrations by our trained bakery technicians available in your shop 


THE BROLITE COMPANY 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


618 First Ave., Nort 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Inc. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 6, Ga, 


Main Office: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
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his brother, Glenn Preuss of Water- 
ville. The bakery is now the Preuss 
Bake Shop. The new owner has been 
managing the bakery for his brother 
for the past eight years. 

* 


A new bakery has opened at 704 
Eighth St., in Greeley, Colo. Denzie 
Mabbitt is owner. 


a 
The Holsum Baking Co. of the 
Sabine Valley has recently been in- 
corporated in Port Arthur, Texas. 
Capital stock of the company was 
listed as 1,500 shares, 6% cumulative 
preferred at $100 a share and 1,500 
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shares common at $1 a share. In- 
corporators were Harold T. Hyde, 
John M. Garvey and C. M. Firby. 

e 

Hemstrought’s Bakery, Utica, N.Y., 

will open a branch store in the North 
Utica Shopping Center. The branch 
will be supplied from the firm’s main 
bakery. Robert E. Hemstrought and 
Richard E. Morgan are operators of 
the concern. 

* 


John Holmes and Grover Flaud- 
ing, who have been associated with 
the H & H Bakery in Portland, Ind. 


for a number of years, have opened 
their own bakery at 314 N. Meridian 
St. The H & H Bakery was closed by 
Mrs. Albert Hutson after the sudden 
death of her husband. 

* 

Solvay Baking Co. has opened a 
shop at 2261 Milton Ave., Solvay, 
N.Y. 

e 

A new warehouse, depot and offices 
have been established at 2316 Elm 
Ave., Fresno, Cal., by the Golden 
Crust Bakery of Bakersfield, and the 
company is distributing bread in the 
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A New Chapter In 


The Vital Story of Bread Enrichment 


by Science Writer 


Lighting 15 Candles 


1956 is a milestone in the trend to nu- 

tritional improvement of processed 

foods. It marks the 15th Anniversary 
“ 


of white bread and white flour “en- 
richment” in the United States. 


Back in the late 1930's millers and bakers began the restoration of 
vitamin B, to their foods. Later vitamin B,, niacin and iron were 
included. Then in 1941 the concept of “enrichment” came into being: 
restoration of B,, niacin and iron and fortification with a higher 
amount of B, than originally present in the wheat berry. 


The baking and milling industries deserve the gratitude of the nation 
for thus insuring better foods for the nation’s better health. 


What Diet Experts Say 


Physicians, dietitians, nutritionists, public health experts have sup- 
ported enrichment from the start and continue to approve the prac- 
tice. For example, a prominent public health nutritionist has said: 


“|... my first and most important suggestion to you—continue not 
only to enrich your white bread but continue to promote enrich- 
ment until all white bread in the United States is enriched, and 
continue to tell the public repeatedly and more effectively about 
the nutritional value of enriched white bread.” 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture credits 
the enrichment of white flour and bread for 
major improvements in the per capita daily 
food supply. Said the Department in the 
1955 outlook issue of its publication “The 
National Food Situation”—“Enrichment and 
fortification of grain products continue to 
<4 make an important contribution to the nu- 
tritive value of diets, especially in thiamine.” 





Why Enrich? 


Americans want white bread to eat. Mill- 
ers and bakers want white flour because 
it keeps better and bakes better. To pro- 
duce this fine product, millers must proc- © 
ess the grain to a high degree of whiteness 

—unavoidably milling out some values 
known to be necessary for good health. 





Enrichment restores the important lost nutrients. It puts white flour 
and bread on a par with—in many cases actually ahead of—whole wheat 
products in their content of these factors which are necessary to good 
health and well-being: 
Thiamine (vitamin B,) Niacin (another “B” vitamin) 


Riboflavin (vitamin B.) Iron 


What Values Do the Enriching Vitamins and Iron Have? 
SSS ere mee 






z= Thiamine is the vitamin which helps 
~ build physical and mental health. Es- 
sential for normal appetite, intestinal 
activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin helps promote healthy body 
tissues and proper eye function. 





Niacin is needed for healthy body tissues. Effective in treating and 
preventing pellagra. 


Iron is the mineral used in enrichment. Essential for making good, red 
blood and in preventing nutritional anemia. 


How Is White Bread Enriched? 


Several methods may be used. In one, bakers use enriched white flour— 
flour which has been enriched at the mill according to federal defi- 
nitions and standards of identity or state law. 


Most bakers in the United States 
use a tablet or wafer. One of 
these contains enough thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron to en- 
rich 100 Ibs. of unenriched 
white flour — sufficient to pro- 
duce 155 lbs. of white bread. 


One popular form of wafer is 
known as “Square.” Shown above in actual size, the “Square” wafer 
has many advantages for the baker. 


Square wafers are distributed in two types by leading yeast companies 
throughout the United States: 


Type B—for use in bread for- 
mulas requiring less than 3% 
non-fat milk solids. 


Type A-—for use in bread for- 
mulas requiring 3% or more 
non-fat milk solids. 


How to Identify Enriched Bread 


You can’t tell enriched bread by its appearance or taste. If you live in 
one of the 27 states having laws requiring white flour and bread to be 
enriched you can assume you're getting these nutritionally improved 
products. But all packages of enriched flour, and all wrapped enriched 
white bread, must show the word “enriched.” Look also for a declara- 
tion on your bread wrapper similar to this: 


8 ounces of this enriched bread supply you with at least the following 
amounts of your minimum daily requirements for these essential food 
substances: Thiamine (vitamin Bi) 55%; Riboflavin (vitamin Bz) 
17.5%; Niacin (another “B” vitamin) 5 milligrams; Iron 40%. 


Wherever you go, insist on bread enriched with vitamins and iron for 
better nutrition—for better health—for better well-being. 


Vitamins Are Made 


While vitamins occur naturally in foods, a 
most vitamins used in food processing #7 
are manufactured through the marvels 
of chemistry and engineering. At the 
huge Roche Park plant of Hoffmann- 5 
La Roche they are manufactured by the 
tons. Using amazingly complex processes i 
with scientific production controls and intricate equipment, the Roche 
people produce pure vitamins that are equal chemically and in biologi- 
cal activity to Nature’s own. So efficient are these operations that the 
vitamins are sold at lower prices than if they were extracted from 
natural sources, 





This article is published as a service to the baking industry by a pioneer 
in enrichment—Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. Reprints are available on re- 
quest without charge. Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La 
Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. 
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Frank M. Underwood 


APPOINTED—Frank M. Underwood 
has been appointed assistant division 
manager of the West Coast division 
of Red Star Yeast & Products Co, 
J. A. Kirkman, Jr., vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising, 
has announced, Before joining Red 
Star, Mr. Underwood was Monoply 
States sales manager, E. & J. Gallo 
Winery, Modesto, Cal. 








Fresno metropolitan area. Geo 
Martini is president of the bakery. 
@ 

The Blue Hill Candy & Bake Shop 
has opened for business in Ouray, 
Colo. The new business is owned and 
operated by Maud Soderburg and 
Ernie Morris. 

ee 


Fred Layer has opened a new bak- 
ery at 2219 N. Weber St. in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

* 

Damage to the Pector’s Bakery, 
720 Jersey St., Harrison, N.J., from a 
recent fire was estimated at $15,000 
to $20,000. The ovens, roof and stock 
suffered the damage. 

* 

The Davidson Baking Co. plans 
to build two identical distribution- 
sales buildings in Salem and The 
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Dalles, Ore. Each will be 40 by 140- 
. a 
e 
Broadway Pastry, Inc., David 
Weiss, president, has purchased the 
two-story industrial building at 252- 
54 W. 28th St. in New York. The firm 
sells cakes and pastries to restau- 
rants. 
e 
The Schwebel Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. The firm employs 100 
persons and is under the personal 
supervision of Mrs. Dora Schwebel, 
who started the business with her 
late husband back in 1906. 
* 


Oklahoma bakeries which have 
added new delivery trucks to their 
fleets include Turner Baking Co., 
Durant and Tonkawa Baking Co., 301 
N. Main, Blackwell. 

s 


Arthur Miesner, who had owned 
and operated the Perryville (Mo.) 
Bakery for a year and a half, has re- 
sold it to the former owners, 
Hoeckele Bros. The Hoeckeles had 
operated the business previously for 
18 years. 

» 


Ralph C. Mitchell, owner and 
operator of the Mitchell Baking Co., 
Independence, Kansas, has sold it to 
the A. G. Gripe Baking interest of 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

e 


J. C. Philpott, who had been in 
business in Salisbury, Mo., for 43 
years, sold his Model Bakery to Gil- 
bert Roy, who will be assisted in 
operating the store by his two daugh- 
ters. Mr. Philpott will manage his 
farms near Salisbury. 

2 

Martino’s Bakery at Burbank, Cal., 
has announced plans to build a new 
bakery with office and sales room at 
3010 Magnolia Blvd. The new bakery 
will be 8,000 sq. ft. and the office and 
sales area will have 2,000 sq. ft. 


Rene’s Home Bakery has substan- 
tially increased its business volume 
as the result of moving from a Broad- 
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way shop to 878 Central Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R.I. Major advantage of the 
new location is its large parking lot. 
z 

Grant’s Bakery, Clearwater, Fla., 
has opened a branch in the new 
Dunedin Shopping Plaza and will oc- 
cupy the building next to the big 
Public Market. The owner is Wm. M. 
Grant, 23, son of the founder. 


oe 
At Mobile, Ala., sale of the local 
properties of the Malbis Bakery Co. 
to the newly-formed Malbis Bakery 
Corp. has been announced. The cor- 
poration was formed by R. E. Callicot 
and John W. Barton, both of Baton 


Rouge, La., and Howard W. Walters, 
Charlotte, N.C. All three are asso- 
ciated with Jack’s Cookie Co. The 
company has a reported net worth 
of $1,720,000. 

ca 


Manuel Pacheco has opened the 
city’s first drive-in donut shop at 
Rockdale Avenue and Cove Rodad, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


e 
R. T. Lundy, owner of the Bartow 
(Fla.) Bakery celebrated the open- 
ing of his completely remodeled bak- 
ery with an open house. The bakery 
has been repainted, new show cases 
installed, new floor tile laid, new 
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partition walls put up and new light- 
ing fixtures hung. 
e 

Lester Hendrickson, formerly with 
Barbara’s Bake Shop, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been named to manage the 
new bakery department that was 
established with the opening of the 
Clover Hills Super Valu Store in 
West Des Moines. 


* 

Wallner’s Bakeries, New Bedford, 
Mass., have opened their fourth unit 
operated as Wallner’s Donut Shop at 
859 Kempton St. Bakeries are oper- 
ated at 1233 Acushnet Ave., 884 Pur- 
chase St., and 115 Ashley Blvd. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


KANSAS has harvested this year one of the finest wheat 


crops in its long agricultural history .. . 


and HUNTER 


mills are located right in the center of the top quality 


wheat area with plenty of storage facilities to select and 
hold the choice wheats of the lot. No wonder HUNTER 


flours are a preferred buy. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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Sandwich Time spells 


August is the month when the Sandwich becomes promotion, “August is Sandwich Time,” can bea 
King. And rightly so, for Americans eat an esti- profitable one for you. 

mated 90 million sandwiches daily! Especially 
on hot days, sandwiches make a satisfying meal 


that’s cool and easy to prepare . . . and every color poster. The August-September issue of Vital- 


To help you plan a successful Sandwich Time pro- 
motion, General Mills offers you an attractive full 


sandwich, no matter what the filling, is based on 


it i i lan, 
bread or rolls. ity News contains a complete promotion p 


including suggested radio and TV scripts and news- 
That’s why the Wheat Flour Institute’s annual paper ads. 


BAKERY SALES 


SERVICE OF Gener a 





Next time your General Mills salesman calls, ask 
him about General Mills flours for a wide variety 
of sandwich breads, buns and rolls. You’re assured 
of high quality, dependability and uniformity ... 
sack, after sack, after sack. 

Ask your General Mills salesman for your full 


color Sandwich Time poster and August-Sept. 
issue of Vitality News. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


FEATURE THESE BREADS AND ROLLS 
FOR SANDWICH TIME 
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Wheat breads Pee 
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WaHeN you buy RODNEY flours 
you are getting the finest in wheat 
selection and milling skill. For the 
baker who strives for efficient 
production of tasty uniform bread 
on a large scale, these extra values 
of RODNEY flours will soon be 


apparent in shop records. Cost 








savings there will show the true 


value of RODNEY quality. 
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"TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MIL 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &* 10us: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















There is no greater thrill for a baker 


than comes from the production of a 
really top quality loaf. POLAR BEAR 


flour is milled to be a fit component of 


that proudest loaf. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 





No. 3916—Revolving 
Tray Oven 


Information about Middleby-Mar- 
shall Oven Company’s line of ovens 
for bakeries is available without 
charge. Shown here is the model 907 
for smaller plants. Company officials 
say that the firm’s ovens are in use 
in a wide variety of institutions and 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


(1) No. 3916—Revolving Tray Oven 
[] No. 3917—Price List 

[] No. 3918—Display Fixture 

C] No. 3919—Food Containers 

[] No. 3920—Dry Sweet Whey 

C] No. 5519—Insecticide 
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CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 





bakeries and are especially designed 
for revolving oven cookery. Various 
sizes and capacities of ovens are 
available. Further information may 
be obtained by checking No. 3916 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 5519—Insecticide 


An insecticide claimed to be non- 
toxic and safe to use around all food- 
stuffs has been announced by the J. 
I. Holcomb Mfg. Co., Inc. The con- 
centrated insecticide is mixed with 
water to produce a spray said to be 
effective in knocking down and kill- 
ing a large number of flying and 
crawling insects. The product, known 
as Insekil E. C., contains pyrethrins 
and piperonyl butoxide, and comes 
in gallon and quart containers. Se- 
cure more complete details by check- 
ing No. 5519 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 3917—Price List 


A new general price list for the 
company’s line of aluminum foil pans 
and containers is available on re- 
quest, state Chicago Metallic Manu- 
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facturing Co. officials. The 4-page 
folder covers prices for both stock 
and special pans and containers, 
specifications, embossing and order- 
ing information. The price list and a 
complete catalog are packed with a 
complete sample set of aluminum foil 
pans and containers. The kit includes 
patty pans, pie plates, deep dish con- 
tainers, seamless oblong containers 
and seamless round containers. Se- 
cure the material by checking No. 
3917 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 3920—Dry Sweet 
Whey 

Characteristics of dry sweet whey 
in cakes and pies are described 
in technical release No. 14 from 
Consolidated Products Co. The 
release also points out the use of 
dry sweet whey for incorporation 
into pie dough and cake mix at 
recommended levels. Points such as 
economy, browning and color develop- 
ment, tenderization and emulsifica- 
tion are discussed. Dry sweet whey 
is prepared by spray drying, by spe- 
cial process in hydrate form, a ca- 
sein-free, fat-free milk serum. The 
product conforms to U.S. extra grade 
standards for dry whey and is said 
to offer exceptionally fine flavor, color 
uniformity and instant wettability. 
Copies of the release may be secured 
by checking No. 3920 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3918—Display 
Fixture 


A new bakery display fixture for 
specialties has been announced by 
the Maine Manufacturing Co. Desig- 
nated model No. S-50, the unit is 
suited for the display of rolls, buns, 
cookies and cakes. This “White Moun- 
tain” display offers a number of un- 
usual advantages, company officials 
claim. It takes little room (2 ft. in 
length), making it easy to locate de- 
sirably in the store with severe space 


© WHITE MOUNTAIN phx 





limitations. The three expanded metal 
shelves may be adjusted upward and 
downward, forward and back and 
may be used in either a level or tilted 
position. The expanded metal shelves 
allow “see-through” visibility of the 
products on lower shelves. The en- 
tire fixture is of heavy gauge steel, 
rust proofed and enamelled in Hi- 
bake duPont Deluxe white enamel. 
Complete details are available with- 
out charge. Check No. 3918 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 
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No. 3919—Food 
Containers 


A new “pop out” top is a feature 
of the aluminum food containers 
manufactured by the Foil Kraft divi- 
sion of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Corp. Company officials say that 
the top can be opened readily with 
the flick of a finger and resealed 





tightly by snapping the top back in 
place for full reuse. A double rolled 
edge which requires no crimping to 
hold the top in place is used to make 
the top perform. A variety of shapes 
and sizes for various customer re- 
quirements is available. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3919 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3872—A new-type dough hop- 
per developed by the All-State En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 3873—Bakery delivery truck 
shelves made of expanded aluminum 
by the Penn Metal Co. 

No. 3876—Rap-in-Wax Paper Co.’s 
new method of attaching wax bands 
to cellophane bread wrappers. 

No. 3877—Icing machine for the 
retail baker, Basic Foods Sales Corp. 

No. 3878—Pan spacers, Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3879—Bakery freezers, Mani- 
towoc Equipment Works. 

No. 3880—Pie cabinet carriers, 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3881 — Fungistatic shortening 
for cakes, Best Foods, Inc. 

No. 3882—Plastic bun pans, Molded 
Fiber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 3883—Sheet dough gauge, In- 
dustrial Gauges Corp. 

No. 3884—Air cream whipping ma- 
chine, Homogenette, Inc. 

No. 3885—Bakery chain lubricant, 
McGee Chemical Company, Inc. 

No. 3886—Corrugated box for ship- 
ping frozen pies, Stone Container 
Corp. 

No. 3887—American Dry Milk In- 
stitute’s stable ferment process re- 
visions. 

No. 3888—Apple-flavored bakery 
filling by S. Gumpert Co. 

No. 3889— Topping base, Fable 
Brands, Inc. 

No. 3890 — Automatic, weigh-feed- 
ing unit, Glengarry Processes, Inc. 

No. 3891—Flexible connectors for 
gas and water appliances in bakeries, 
Cobra Metal Hose. 

No. 3892—Flooring of pre-formed 
sections, Monroe Company, Inc. 

No. 3898—Pan washer, Alvey-Fer- 
guson Co. 

No. 3894—The Fuller Co. shows 
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how bulk materials may be moved line of bakery freezers made by the 
by air. C. V. Hill & Co. 
No. 3896—Blender for liquid and No. 8902—Wedding cake orna- - ¢ 
dry materials, Patterson-Kelley Com- ments, Leon D. Bush Co. A) a lY S 
e pany, a, a ge No. 3908—Refrigerated display 
Ss No. ide dimen. » IssueS a case, C. Schmidt Co. 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use No. 3907—Plastic basket for pack- 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN aging baked foods, Gilbert Plastics, 
America’s Premier Cake Flour Inc. 
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25 Broad Street New York City Gauge Co. 
No. 3910—Dry sweet whey, Con- 
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BAKERY PRODUCTS No. 3912—Aluminum foil pan press, 
uniform and reliable Basca Manufacturing Co. 
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Grocers Told of 
Cake'’s Contribution 
To Their Profits 


The nation’s grocers have been told 
to “play up cake” by Roland F. Wells, 


general sales manager in charge of 
cake operation for Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. 


Writing in a recent issue of Food 
Topics, Mr. Wells said: 

If I were a grocer, I'd take a long, 
hard look at the cake dollars that 
are slipping through my fingers into 


@ Turn a boy loose in a melon patch for 
pure unrestrained enjoyment. First he 
takes a smooth green beauty from its leafy 
hiding place—cuts it open—buries his face 
in the luscious good eating testifying to 


the delicious flavor Nature packs into her 


fruits of vine and field. 


TO) 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available. 
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the pockets of the neighborhood bak- 
ery and the house-to-house bakery 
wagon salesman. 

I’'d know that between $75,000,000 
and $100,000,000 in cake sales are 
being taken away from _ grocery 
stores every year by house-to-house 
bakery trucks alone, according to a 
national survey. 

I'd give serious thought to how 
much profit I can make on cakes— 
how fast they’ll turn over. I’d prob- 
ably be surprised to find that cakes 
turn over about 150 times a year 
compared to 60 times a year for but- 
ter, 50 times for flour mixes, 40 times 
for cereals, 


I'd discover that in supers grossing 
more than $10,000 a week, cakes ac- 
count for 1.1% of sales compared to 
baby foods’ .7%, cereals’ .8%, canned 
soups’ .9%, salad dressings and may- 
onnaise’s .8% and macaroni products’ 
o%. 

Feature Finest Cake Line 


I'd begin to realize that any in- 
crease in my cakes sales will be just 
so much gravy. I'd start considering 
what I can do to pull more cake 
sales back into my super where they 
belong. 

@ First, I’d feature the finest cake 
line I could find because repeat sales 





Youngsters enjoy good bread too, with the 
delicious flavor imparted to it by Wytase. 
The modern baker knows that Wytase 
enhances the flavor of choice ingredients 
... he knows too, that Wytase extends the 


mixing tolerance, making it easier to 


catch the dough at its peak of fine flavor. 
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DOUGH WHITENER 


WHITE BREAD 


— 
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Reed S. MacKenzie 


APPOINTED—An announcement of 
the appointment of Reed S. MacKen- 
zie to the position of secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Rap-in- 
Wax Paper Co. was made recently 
by John J. Ahern, Jr., president of 
the Minneapolis firm. Mr. MacKen- 
zie joined Rap-in-Wax in 1940 as a 
junior accountant. He served during 
World War II and returned to Rap- 
in-Wax in 1945 to become chief ac- 
countant. In 1954 he was appointed 
to the position of assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 





depend on quality and freshness, 

@ Secondly, I’d emphasize a cake 
line backed by national magazine ad- 
vertising in such publications as Life, 
I know that color pages in national 
magazines pre-sell my customers on 
quality products and increase turn 
over. 

@ Thirdly, I’d make full use of the 
cake stand and magazine reprints 
which the bakery provides. I'd give 
cakes a good position in my super 
and keep a good variety of cakes on 
display. 

@ Fourthly, if I had the space I'd 
put a second cake display rack near 
the ice cream box one week and 
move it near the fresh fruit section 
another week. I’d take full advantage 
of the related-item buying impulse. 

@ Finally, with the right cake lin 
—a nationally advertised quality line 
—I’d stick to my promotion plan and 
enjoy the gravy that those increased 
cake sales can really mean. 





‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN conan 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 














CAKE & BAKERY FLOUR 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short $ 
AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


Milling Company to designote its natural enzyme 
Preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 

















WHITE WHEAT 











J. R. Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 





AMENDT MILLING CO. 


jonroe, Mich. 
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| Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 


FOR MIXING 


CAKES, 


YOuU’D USE 
A CAKE 


PADDLE 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN HIGH-SUGAR-CONTENT CAKES... 


choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 
Eaco 
Sunburst 
Gold Heart 





Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 
Powerful 

Baltic 


American Beauty 
Special 








For delicate cakes—angel food, 
sponge or high-ratio white 
layer cakes—no flour does the 
job like American Beauty Cake 
Flour. Premium flour for a 
premium job. American Beauty 
carries high percentages of 
shortening—up to 140% sugar 
. and gives you maximum 
volume, velvety texture plus 
unusual keeping qualities. 
To round out your cake flour 





AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 


i FLOUR 


requirements, Russell-Miller 
offers Royal Patent for medi- 
um-sugar-content cakes, Solite 
for lower-sugar-content cakes 
and R-M Special for lean cakes. 

Let your Russell-Miller rep- 
resentative tell you more about 
these and the other fine R-M 
bakery flours—all selected and 
milled to meet your every re- 
quirement with uniform qual- 
ity and dependability. 





ve RUSSELL-MILLER 
vt sen Clehethee Hours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 
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The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 


Many years’ experience as a practicing baker, produc- 
tion expert and as a talented researcher into the craft and 
business of baking enables the author of The Bakeshop 
Trouble Shooter to speak with authority. A. J. Vander Voort 
has proved his remedies in actual back shop experience and 
tempered them by laboratory investigation. He is the head 
of the famous Dunwoody Baking School, and technical 
editor of The American Baker magazine. 


The Trouble Shooter is becoming a classic among baking 
industry publications; it is now in its fourth printing. 

You will find it an invaluable aid in solving production 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur. 


The American Baker, 
P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


O Bill me 
UO Payment is enclosed 


Gentlemen: Please send...... copies of The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter, at $1 each. 
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Diabetic Bread 


I am looking for a formula for a 
real diabetic bread. It must be low 
in calorie content. Do you have any? 
—J. W. B., Kansas. 


¥ ¥ 


I have your request for a loaf of 
real diabetic bread. Here are two 
formulas for gluten bread. This type 
of bread is usually recommended for 
diabetics. 

The material cost of this type of 
bread is quite high, and therefore 
you should charge a good price for it. 


GLUTEN BREAD (NO. 1) 
30 Ib. gluten flour 
24 lb. water 
1 Ib. salt 
1 lb. yeast 
5 lb. whole eggs 
Mix 8 to 10 min. on high speed. 
Temperature 80° F. Give 45 min. fer- 
mentation. Run through dough brake 
30 to 35 times. Rest 10 min. and 
then make up. Bake at about 410° F. 
GLUTEN BREAD (NO. 2) 
30 lb. gluten flour 
24 lb. water 
1 Ib. salt 
5 lb. whole eggs 
1 Ib. 12 oz. yeast 
Mix 10 to 12 min. on high speed. 
Dough temperature 82° F. Make up 
at once. Bake at about 410° F. 


Tart Apples 


We have bought some apples which 
were packed in Ireland. When the 
apples are cooked they are still tart 
—they do not absorb any sugar. or 
syrup at all. The apples are placed 
in pie shells mixed with a little sugar, 
the syrup is added after baking. The 
apples do not absorb and they float 


in the syrup. We are sending you a 
can of these apples, and would ap- 
preciate some type of formula that 
will help us to make a salable fill- 
ing for pies with these apples.—H. K., 
Mass. 


¥ ¥ 


Upon examining the can of apples 
you sent we found them as you stat- 
ed, quite tart and on the hard side. 

We took these apples and added 
8 oz. water, 1 lb. sugar, 1% oz. salt, 
% oz. cinnamon and brought this to 
a good boil. We then mixed together 
12 oz. sugar, 1% oz. starch. We add- 
ed this to the boiling mixture and 
allowed to come back to a boil. We 
then removed it from the stove and 
allowed the filling to cool. We baked 
two-crust pies and found that the 
apples had absorbed enough sugar 
so that they were not tart any long- 
er and were soft. 

According to your note you state 
that the apples did not absorb any 
sugar or syrup. The reason for this 
was undoubtedly due to the fact that 
the apples contained so much mois- 
ture that it was impossible for them 
to absorb any sugar or syrup. 

I realize the procedure I have out- 
lined for you requires somewhat more 
time, but your filling should be sat- 
isfactory. 


Pretzels 


I live in a town where no pretzels 
are made and I thought they might 
be a good product to try out. Can 
you give me a complete procedure 
for making them?—F. C., Pa. 

¥ ¥ 

The production of pretzels is a 
pretty involved process for the small- 
er bakery, but the following infor- 
mation should enable you to run a 


Ahootor 


batch or two to see if the project 
would be profitable for you. 

Different grades of pretzels are 
produced with old and young sponges 
and much depends upon whether they 
have an opportunity to proof before 
being put. into the lye bath. This is 
important. Basic formulas are sim- 
ple but changes can be made to sat- 
isfy the desire of the producer, either 
in age of sponge, kind of flour, amount 
of shortening, etc. In a small shop 
where the equipment is of small ca- 
pacity and a whole day’s run is con- 
templated on a pretzel of the sponge 
variety, it would be best to set a 
one barrel sponge with 1 lb. of yeast, 
and use parts of this as the differ- 
ent batches are mixed, but let the 
sponge get old. Some pretzels are 
made with a sponge that has fer- 
mented for 18 hours. All formulas 
can be reduced if necessary to fit 
requirements. 


LYE SOLUTION OR ALKALINE 
BATH 

A very high-grade fancy pretzel 
that is placed in the lye bath usually 
takes about 6 oz. of rye to 15 gal. 
of water, while in the spray the av- 
erage amount of lye is about 1 Ib. 
to 8 gal. of water. 

The strength of the lye bath varies, 
but must be weak and kept at a tem- 
perature of 200° all the time, add- 
ing lye as the batch decreases and 
the solution becomes too weak. 


HAND MADE PRETZELS 


98 lb. flour 
3% lb. shortening 
1 Ib. salt 

1 1/5 gal. sponge 

3% gal. water 

Directions: After mixing together 
let stand one hour for proof. The 
dough should be well mixed and just 





Got a Problem? 


to you: 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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soft enough to run nicely. A straight 
dough can also be made with this 
by leaving out the sponge and using 
1% oz. of yeast to a half barrel of 
flour, giving it about two hours’ 
proof. 


HAND MADE PRETZELS 
(Without Fermentation) 
980 Ib. flour 
40 lb. shortening 
10 Ib. salt 
40 gal. water (variable) 
1% Ib. tartaric acid 
1% Ib. soda 
Directions: Mix thoroughly by first 
putting the water (170° F.) in the 
mixer and dissolving salt and short- 
ening in it. Sift the soda and acid 
into the flour and add slowly, mix- 
ing soft dough. Let stand for two 
hours before running. This type of 
dough is best used for small assort- 
ments. 
HAND MADE PRETZELS 
(Sponge) 
196 Ib. flour 
5 gal. sponge 
2 Ib. salt 
10 lb. shortening 
8 lb. water (variable) 
Directions: This is a very fancy, 
light pretzel and the sponge should 
be set in the afternoon of the day 
before it is to be used. For the above 
sponge it will take approximately 
25 lb. flour, 15 lb. water, 2 oz. of 
yeast and the fermentation period 
should be around 18 hours. 


HAND MADE PRETZELS 
(Small Batch) 
1 gal. water 
3% oz. salt 
4 oz. malt extract 
3 oz. yeast 
8 oz. shortening 
16 lb. flour (approximately) 
Temperature 80° F. 

Directions: Allow to come up until 
good and light, about two _ hours. 
Punch down and allow to rest for 
30 min., then make up in the usual 
way. 

LYE BATH FOR SMALL BATCHES 

To make the lye water, use for 
each 3 gal. of water 6 oz. salt and 
2 oz. lye. Allow water to come to 
boil; drop in enough pretzels to cover 
top. The pretzels will go down and 
rise again. Take out with skimmer. 
Set on wire trays, sprinkle with 
coarse salt and bake at 550° F. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


General Mills Changes 
New York Address 


MINNEAPOLIS—The flour division 
of General Mills, Inc., has moved its 
New York operations into a new of- 
fice at 156 William St., New York 
38, N.Y., Don A. Stevens, company 
vice president and general manager 
of the division, announces. 

Involved in the move are the 
eastern flour regional sales office, 
headed by C. R. Kolb. east 
ern general sales manager, and the 
eastern flour district sales office. 
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Crusts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








KNOW-HOW BOOKLET—A new 
pooklet to help prospective business 
men has been published by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

It is entitled ‘So You’re Going Into 
Business . . . ,” and is aimed pri- 
marily at the man who plans a small 
retail establishment. 

Citing lack of management know- 
how and experience as the prime 
cause of business failures, the book- 
let’s initial function is to cover some 
of the more important points that 
need forethought before a man goes 
into ‘business for himself. These in- 
clude personal aptitudes and experi- 
ence, selection of proper location for 
a new business, estimating costs and 
the amount of capital needed, and the 





California Milling Firm 
Appoints Bruce Burns 


LOS ANGELES—Bruce W. Burns 
has been appointed manager of bak- 
ery flour sales, wholesale division, of 
the California Milling Corp., Los 
Angeles, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Claude A. Quillin, 
general sales manager. 

Until June 1 Mr. Burns was Los 
Angeles manager in the bakery di- 
vision of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. In his 
new position he will devote all of 
his time to the wholesale baking in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Burns is a graduate of the 
school of business administration, 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash. He is active in the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, Sales 
Executives Club of Los Angeles, and 
is first vice president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California. He has attend- 
ed the American Institute of Baking. 

The California Milling Corp. will 
complete about Aug. 1 an addition 
to its present mill, raising the flour 
milling capacity from 2,200 sacks 
daily to 4,0CO0 sacks daily. 





Bruce W. Burns 


question of whether to buy, rent or 
start from scratch. 

The booklet also provides a refer- 
ence list of organizations and pub- 
lications helpful to the prospective 
business man, and explains how cham- 
bers of commerce, trade associations 
and government agencies can be of 
assistance. 

It is pointed out that there is a 
connection between giving honest 
value and success in business; that 
lasting success comes only from play- 
ing fair with the public and being a 
credit to the community. 

“So You’re Going Into Busi- 
ness .. .” is available from the Do- 
mestic Distribution Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D.C. 
(Single copies are free. 2-10 copies 
25¢ each; 11-50 copies, 15¢ each; 51 
or more copies, 10¢ each.) 


NEW FOODS A FACTOR 
IN LIFE EXPECTANCY 

Roy H. Walters, vic2 president for 
research and development for General 
Foods, addressing the 50th anniver- 
sary meeting of the National Pure 
Food and Drug Laws, said that in the 
last 50 years housewives’ demands for 
prepackaged convenience foods with 
greater nutritional value have 
changed the corner grocery from a 
store with limited stock to a super- 
market with an average of 5,000 food 
items. During these same five dec- 
ades, he said, the greater variety of 
nutritional foods has been a contrib- 
uting factor in the life expectancy 
span from 47 years to about 70 years. 

The new generation of housewives, 
said Mr. Walters, expect food proces- 
sors to add continuously to the varie- 
ty of home meals, make meal prepara- 
tion easier. and at the same time give 
greater value for their money through 
lower costs. 
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As we enter upon the second fifty 
years of the Pure Food and Drug 
Laws, we must recognize a new con- 
cept which has evolved out of the 
changes in the food industry which 
we have been discussing—a new fac- 
tor that challenges us as perhaps no 
industry has ever been challenged be- 
fore.—It can be expressed in a single 
word, “Expectation,” also spelled 
with a capital E. Because we have 
made such strides in providing Mrs. 
Consumer with more and more con- 
venience, with improved quality, with 
entirely new forms of food, with new 
flavors, with fresh appetite appeal, 
with added nutritional value, with 
increased readiness-to-serve, she has 
come to expect miracles from the 
food industry.—Roy H. Walters, vice 
president of General Foods Corp. 


In 1946, the larger supermarkets 
stocked around 4,000 ‘tems. Now it 
is not unusual for them to carry 
7,000 items. Today, about one-third 
of grocery department sales is on 
items which are new within the last 
10 years or were there in only token 
quantities. Another third of present 








sales is on items which have been 
changed basically anid improved in 
this same 10 years.—Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America. 
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Thanks to the convenience offered 
by prepared and semi-prepared foods, 
the average American housewife 
spends about 90 minutes a day in 
meal preparation. Many of her Euro- 
pean sisters-in-housekeeping still 
spend from five to six hours a day in 
the kitchen. 

Thanks to steadily advancing food 
technology based on scientific re- 
search, and steadily improving proc- 
essing and production methods and 
distribution safeguards, the American 
housewife ‘has added confidence in the 
food processor to her confidence in 
the grocer.—Roy H. Walters, vice 
president of General Foods Corp. 
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In 1946 consumers spent $42 billion 
for food. In 1956, they will probably 
spend more than $70 billion for food. 
—Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN SAID: 

1. You cannot bring about pros- 
perity by discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help strong men by 
tearing down big men. 

4. You cannot help the wage earner 
by pulling down the wage payer. 

5. You cannot further the brother- 
hood of men by encouraging class 
hatred. 

6. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. 

7. You cannot establish sound se- 
curity on borrowed money. 

8. You cannot keep out of trouble 
by spending more than you earn. 

9. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initia- 
tive and independence. 

10. You cannot help men perma- 
nently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves. 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 17 











1. False. Flour, yeast, milk, malt 
and potatoes may contain rope spores. 
These rope spores are not killed at 
bread baking temperatures. 

2. False. A soft, grainy lard has 
a tendency to produce a greasy pie 
crust after it is baked. A tough, 
fibrous lard is best suited for pie 
crust. 

3. True. The dough should be mix- 
ed just long enough after the raisins 
are added to properly incorporate 
them. If they are mixed in too long, 
the raisins are often crushed and torn. 
This causes them to bleed and dis- 
color the dough, which is harmful to 
the appearance of the baked loaves. 
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4. False. While the chlorine in the 
water may be noticeable, the amount 
is so small that it does not have any 
effect upon the quality of the bread. 

5. True. When a cold filling is used 
it takes a longer period of time for it 
to start boiling in the oven. When 
the proper baking temperature is 
used, the crust should be baked be- 
fore this boiling out occurs. 

6. False. Twenty pounds of sweet- 
ened condensed fat free milk may be 
replaced by 5 Ib. 12 oz. milk solids 
(non-fat), 5 lb. 12 oz. water and 8 lb. 
8 oz. cane or beet sugar. 

7. True. Whole eggs contain about 
10.5% fat while yolks contain about 
33%. The custard cream will also 
have a deeper yellow color. The fill- 
ing will be slightly stiffer due to the 
yolks containing only about 50% 
water while whole eggs contain about 
75%. The cost of the filling will be 
higher due to the higher cost of egg 
yolks as compared to whole eggs. 

8. False. Good white bread has a 
pi of 5.0 to 5.7. 

9. True. This pre-cooling prevents 
the formation of the skin on top of 
the filling in the shells. This skin is 
very smooth and the meringue is not 
able to stick to it to any great extent. 

10. True. This high fat content 
will insure a firm body. The cream 
should be at least 24 hours old before 
beating it. It should be kept under 
refrigeration and beaten in a cold 
bowl on slow speed. 

11. True. They are baked on paper 
and usually on double pans in order 
to produce a soft bottom. Macaroons 
should be soft and chewy and when 
baked directly on pans these results 
are usually not obtained. 


12. False. It is used to produce a 
glossy top crust. It actually forms a 
tough film over the top of the pie. 
Melted butter or cream is recom- 
mended for making a more tender 
crust. 

13. False. Excellent puff paste 
products are being produced without 
having any eggs in the dough. Some 
bakers add a few yolks to the dough, 
as they feel that a slight yellow color 
in the baked products adds appetite 
and sales appeal. 

14. True. They may also be due to: 
(1) Excessive steam in the proof box, 
(2) Too much top heat in the oven, 
(3) A young or green flour, (4) A 
very slack dough, (5) Rough handling 
at the oven. 

15. True. This procedure is recom- 
mended because there is less tendency 
for the layers of dough to separate 
during refrigeration. This will im- 
prove the appearance of the baked 
rolls. 


16. True. Due to the lower cara- 
melization point of the dextrose, a 
richer brown crust color will be pro- 
duced. 


17. False. Best results will be ob- 
tained by taking the dough out of the 
pans and making it over. This will 
mean quite a bit of extra labor, but 
the results will justify the expense. 

18. True. The flavor of the ginger 
snap crumbs blends very nicely with 
the flavor of the pumpkin filling. 

19. True. As a rule, fruit cakes 
are baked at about 310 to 350° F. 
This will depend a great deal on the 
size, shape and type of fruit cake be- 
ing baked. A small fruit cake is 
baked at a somewhat higher tempera- 
ture than a large one. 

20. False. It is usually recom- 
mended that the baking powder be 
reduced from 35 to 50%. A few ex- 
periments will show the proper ad- 
justment to make in order to obtain 
the best results. 




























CHICAGO — “August is Sandwich 
Time” has been sent off with the 
largest concentration of promotional 
effort since the beginning of the pro- 
gram under the sponsorship of the 
Wheat Flour Institute several years 
ago. 

Participant-sponsors numbering in 
the hundreds have planned national 
advertising campaigns around the 
sandwich. 

The Wheat Flour Institute has 
made more material than ever be- 
fore available to the participants, to 
food editors in all media, and to nu- 
tritionists and educators. 

Many firms in the milling and bak- 
ing industries have tied in directly 
with the program with additional 
promotional material and advertising 
campaigns. 

In New York, “The Rueben,” a 
hearty man-sized sandwich of corned 
beef, sauerkraut and Swiss cheese on 
Russian rye bread, is the country’s 
top hotel and restaurant sandwich. 

It was submitted in a National 
Sandwich Idea Contest by Fern 
Snider, chef at the Rose Bowl Res- 
taurant, Omaha, Neb. “The Rueben” 


















Institute promotion. 
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“August Is Sandwich Time" 


Sandwich Month Gets Its Biggest Kick-Off 


THE AMERICAN 


Bakery Merchandising 





HELPS—Both tie-in promotions and 
publicity photographs are being used 
to promote National Sandwich 
Month. At the right is a poster being 
distributed by General Mills, Inc., to 
bakers and restaurants for window 
or other display use. At the left 
Broadway actress Jo Sullivan sam- 
ples one of the more sensational of 
the sandwich contest creations, which 
she introduced at a New York 
luncheon sponsored by Standard 
Brands, Inc. 


BAKER 


it cool and easy... 








SANDWICH RECIPE BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
6, has a new leaflet featuring the “20 best sandwiches of the year” from the 
National Restaurant Assn. prize contest. Sized suitably for envelope stuffing 
or counter use, the folder describes the sandwiches with recipes for family 
use—each makes several servings. The leaflets are available in quantity from 
the institute at $15 per 1,000. Special prices are available on lots of 10,000 
or more, with or without the company’s imprint. 





was selected as the best sandwich 
from among more than 600 entries 
from all parts of the country and 
Hawaii. (See pictures on next page.) 

Second prize winner in the national 
contest is “Delmonico Steak Sand- 
wich,” submitted by Edward J. 
Skarra, executive chef of the Chez 
Paree, Chicago. Third place winner 
is “Curried Cheese and Olive Broiler 
Sandwich” entered by Bernice I. 
Goodrich, Totem Pole Restaurant, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

The sandwiches were selected in a 
contest sponsored by the National 
Restaurant Assn. to determine the 
most unusual restaurant sandwiches. 
The entries were judged by Michigan 





SANDWICH DECISION NEAR—Philip I. Eisenmenger, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, discusses prize-winning sandwiches with (left to right) food 
editors, Mrs. Sylvia Schur of Woman’s Home Companion; Mrs. Glenna Mc- 
Ginnis of Woman’s Day; Miss Edith Barber of General Features Syndicate; 
Miss Esther Foley of Macfadden Publications; and Mrs. Sigana Earle of 
i Seventeen—all part of the National Sandwich Time Contest sponsored by 
‘ the National Restaurant Assn. as a build-up to National Sandwich Month 
; in August. The prize-winning sandwich, the best of 20 selected from recipes 

representing thousands of restaurant and institutional food operators, was 
announced at a recent press party sponsored by Standard Brands in the 
Colonnade Room of the Essex House in New York City. The prize-winning 
sandwich won for its creator a two-week, all-expense Gourmet tour of 
Europe for two people, plus $1,000 in cash, as publicity for the Wheat Flour 


State University, East Lansing, Mich., 
on the basis of originality, practical- 
ity for restaurant service and eating 
qualities. Winners were announced at 
a luncheon given here July 31 by 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Jo Sullivan, leading lady in the 
Broadway musical, “Most Happy 
Fella,” in the role of a waitress, in- 
troduced by a color slide presentation 
the 20 top sandwiches from which 
the three winners were selected. Final 
winners were judged by a panel of 
five food editors of national publica- 
tions. 

“The Rueben” is a 3-decker sand- 
wich of heroic proportions. Three 
slices of Russian rye bread generous- 
ly spread with thousand island dress- 
ing are filled with slices of Swiss 
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cheese and corned beef interlaced 
with sauerkraut. The sandwich is 
then grilled until the cheese melts. 

The second and third place sand- 
wiches also are served hot. The color- 
ful “Delmonico Steak Sandwich” 
combines steak and grilled tomato 
and green pepper slices in an open- 
face sandwich served with a Borde- 
laise sauce. Third place winner is a 
curried cheese, ripe olive and green 
onion combination served on toasted 
split English muffins. 

The Standard Brands luncheon 
was a take-off on the national politi- 
cal conventions. Each of the 20 lead- 
ing sandwiches selected for final judg- 
ing were introduced as “candidates” 
in a convention atmosphere complete 
with campaign buttons, bands, 
speeches and bunting. Albert R. 
Fleischmann, vice president of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., served as “key- 
note” speaker. Winners were an- 
nounced by John Sabatos, president 
of the National Restaurant Assn. 

As the originator of the top sand- 
wich, Mrs. Snider received a Eur- 
opean “tour for two” plus $1,000 in 
cash. Second and third prize win- 
ners received $1,000 and $500 re- 
spectively. 

The “1956 National Sandwich Con- 





TWO-TON—Typical of the unusual sandwich varieties used by the Wheat 
Flour Institute in its National Sandwich Month promotional activities 
this giant effort. Appropriately named “The Most,” it is a 2 lb. round rye 
loaf. The four layers of filling include egg salad, chipped beef, cheese and 
many other ingredients to make six servings. The recipe is featured on § 
clip sheet made available to the nation’s food editors by the WFI. 
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SANDWICH CONTEST WINNERS — “The Rueben,” 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


(shown at the left 


above) a man-sized sandwich of corned beef, sauerkraut and Swiss cheese 
on rye bread is the country’s top hotel and restaurant sandwich. It was 
submitted in a National Sandwich Idea Contest by Fern Snider, chef at 
the Rose Bowl Restaurant, Omaha, Neb. It was selected as the best sand- 
wich from among more than 600 entries from all parts of the country and 
Hawaii. (Center) Second price winner in the national contest is “Delmonico 
Steak Sandwich,” submitted by Edward J. Skarra, executive chef of the 


Chez Paree, Chicago. 


(Right) Third place winner is “Curried Cheese and 
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Olive Broiler Sandwich” entered by Bernice I. Goodrich, Totem Pole Res- 
taurant, Vancouver, Wash. The sandwiches were selected in a contest spon- 
sored by the National Restaurant Assn. to determine the most unusual 
restaurant sandwiches. Winners were announced at a luncheon given in New 
York by Standard Brands, Inc., and presented by Gerald S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., president of the Millers National Federation. (See the preceding 


page.) 





vention” luncheon with the announce- 
ment of the winning restaurant sand- 
wiches marks the “kick-off” for Na- 
tional Sandwich Month, which opened 
Aug. 1. 

Almost every state in the country 
and the territory of Hawaii were 
represented among the 600 sand- 
wiches that were submitted. Entries 
came from some of the country’s 
largest hotels and restaurants in the 
major cities as well as from small- 
city dining rooms and eating places. 

The contest, open to all restaurant 
and quantity-food service personnel, 
sought to determine the country’s 
best, new sandwiches suitable for 
restaurant use. 

The twenty winners went before a 
panel of distinguished food editors 
and writers for final judging. This 
panel included Miss Edith Barber, 
General Features Syndicate; Mrs. 
Sigana Earle, Seventeen magazine; 
Esther Foley, Macfadden publications; 
Mrs. Glenna McGinnis, Woman’s Day, 
and Mrs. Sylvia Schur, Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Waxed Paper Group 


Offers Promotion Aids 


CHICAGO—Said to be one of the 
most complete services ever created 
for the baking industry is the new 
promotional guide offered by the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council. 

The “Baker’s Kit” is designed to 
show the baker how to increase sales 
and attain higher profits through ef- 
fective advertising, sales promotion, 
merchandising and public relations. 
It offers information to the baker 
in an easy-to-grasp manner as well 
as sales helps he could not afford 
as a single operator, the council 
says. 

Every phase of sales activity is 
presented on a “how-to-do-it-your- 
self’ basis. The baker is not only 
provided with the ideas, but with the 
procedures for carrying them out 
effectively. 

Printed in full color, the kit is il- 
lustrated and factual. The pages are 
bound in an easel-type, loose-leaf 
binder that permits insertion of ad- 
ditional pages and dividing according 
to its nine sections. 

These sections cover radio, news- 
Paper, films, mailings, displays, pub- 
licity, promotion, sales pluses and 
new wrappers. Each section explains 
the advantages of activity in that 
Particular realm, the considerations 
hecessary before determining the me- 








dium to use and how to utilize that 
medium or activity most effectively. 
Wherever possible, sections include 
actual sample materials which the 
baker can use as given or adapt to 
his needs. 

Also included in the kit is the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Coun- 
cil’s own advertising and publicity 
campaign to increase per capita con- 
sumption of baked goods wrapped in 
waxed paper. The many advertising 
materials which the council makes 
available to bakers are included, with 
return cards for ordering and with 
suggestions for effective and prac- 
tical use of these sales aids. 

The kit is distributed to bakers 
without charge by the council’s own 
fieldmen and by salesmen of its mem- 
bers, or it can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Laurence T. Herman, Waxed 
Paper Merchandising Council, 38 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Mr. Her- 
man is executive director of the 
council. The entire kit or sections 
of it can be obtained. 

The best of many experts in the 
advertising and merchandising fields 


is incorporated in the kit. Working 
with the Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council in its preparation was the 
council’s agency, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers’ Diet Booklet 


Popular with Doctors 


CHICAGO—Local members of the 
Royal Order of Loyal Loafers, bak- 
ing industry promotional organiza- 
tion, have supplied 328 doctors in and 
near Chicago with 13,316 copies of 
the booklet “Eat and Grow Slim.” 

A letter offering the booklet was 
sent to 2,500 general practitioners in 
Cook County (Chicago) and four ad- 
jacent counties. There was a 13% 
response to the offer, and a trickle 
of orders continues to come into Loaf- 
er headquarters. 

The individual orders ranged up 
to 500 copies, with the bulk of re- 
quests coming for 50 and 25 copies. 
One doctor who was contacted to 
question his order for 500 insisted 





SANDWICH WINNER—Mrs. Fern Snider, chef of the Rose Bowl Restaurant 





in Omaha, Neb., is congratulated by John Sabatos, president of the National 


Restaurant Assn., on winning first prize of a European “tour for two” plus 


$1,000 in cash in the first National Sandwich Idea Contest sponsored by the 


National Restaurant Assn. and the Wheat Fiour Institute. Mrs. Snider’s 


entry was “the Rueben”, a man-sized sandwich of corned beef, sauerkraut and 
Swiss cheese on Russian rye bread (see above). Looking on is Albert R. 
Fleischmann, vice president of Standard Brands, Inc., who presided at the 
award-presentation luncheon in New York sponsored by his firm. 


he needed that many, declaring “I’ve 
read this booklet thoroughly. It’s the 
best I’ve been able to obtain and I 
simply must have the full amount.” 
He got them. 

The mailing was financed by in- 
dividual contributions of Chicago 
Loafers, the campaign being led by 
Ed Kutchins, New Process Baking 
Co., recently elected head of the 
Chicago group. 

Plans are now being made to re- 
sample the doctor list, in the hope 
of getting an additional 200 to 300 
to use the booklet. “Eat and Grow 
Slim” was prepared by the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking, as a part of the 
Bakers of America Program overall 
campaign. It is one of the few reduc- 
ing booklets which carries the seal 
of approval of the American Medical 
Assn. Bread is of course featured in 
every reducing menu in the booklet, 
with other bakery foods included in 
the diets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Standard Brands 


Official Retires 


NEW YORK — Robert W. Griggs, 
director of industrial relations for 
Standard Brands, Inc., was granted 
early retirement effective Aug. 1, 
1956. He had been with the company 
for 37 years which encompassed a 
distinguished career in many of the 
company’s operations. Mr. Griggs was 
well-known by the bakery trade 
through his work with Standard 
Brands. 

He was first employed on July 14, 
1919, as an apprentice with the for- 
mer Fleischmann Co. in the sales de- 
partment in New York. In Septem- 
ber, 1920, he was transferred to Phi- 
ladelphia as special sales representa- 
tive, becoming assistant district man- 
ager in 1921 and division manager in 
charge of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo in 1927. 

In 1930, he joined the headquarters 
office of Standard Brands in New 
York to become a sales manager. In 
1931, he was made advertising man- 
ager. Other positions he held in New 
York were manager of the new prod- 
ucts department; manager of the 
bakery merchandising department; 
supervisor of market research and 
product testing and manager of em- 
Ployee relations. He became indus- 
trial relations director Dec. 27, 1949. 

Mr. Griggs and his wife are sailing 
the latter part of August for an ex- 
tended trip through Europe. 



























RINGING THE 








MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE RETAIL BAKER 


If you have ever had to wait and wait at a store without 
being served you know how exasperating it is for the 
customer. You vow you'll never step inside that store 
again. Your customer becomes just as exasperated when 
he orders a wedding cake at a certain time and doesn’t 
get it without an explanation. Explanation of delayed 
service will satisfy 90% or more of your customers. But a 
late delivery without an explanation means you have lost 
the customer’s confidence and most likely his future pat- 
ronage. A prompt and courteous retailer can be sure of a 
happy buyer. 


























90% Will 
Understand 


Part time or temporary employees can solve the problem 
of retailers who have seasonal peaks in their work load. 
A survey by the Mutual Employers Association, Inc. in 
Los Angeles showed that less than 5% of firms checked 
use the part time or temporary worker. Yet over one third 
of the employers expressed a desire to use part time or 
temporary employees. Such an employee offers the advan- 
tages of coming in when he is called, spending concen- 
trated effort on the job he is assigned and often departing 
before his lunch period. His work time need not be inter- 
rupted by employee meetings, work breaks, etc. He ex- 
pects to be laid off when the peak season is over. Most 
communities have a goodly number of retired persons and 
students available for part time work. An advertisement 
in the home town or high school newspaper or placing a 
notice with the state employment office will usually bring 
inquiries for little or no cost to the employer. 


Use Part 
Time Help 


Participating in a business-education day has become an 
annual event for many firms. The experiences of many 
participating firms have been compiled into a guide by 
the Super Market Institute. The guide lists what to do 
and how to execute a successful B-E day. Two planning 
meetings, the first to supply the plan and tentative sched- 
ule to all key personnel, the second to review and revise 
the plan and schedule, are recommended. A firm sched- 
ule, with definite assignments, even to include who is 
to say what, is urged. A dress rehearsal should be staged 
about two days before B-E day. Other items to be checked 
are: preparation of a luncheon or dinner, transportation, 
publicity (advance, on the spot and report of the actual 
event), notification of all employees, welcome sign, iden- 
tification badge, morning and afternoon snacks, rest pe- 
riods, pencil and paper for notes, visual aids, questions 
and answers and a souvenir. The company head should 
send out personal invitations and act as a host when dele- 
gations arrive. Following B-E day he or a representative 
should pay a return visit to the school or schools. 


Staging a 
B-E Day 





Some retail stores, because of buildings on two adjacent 
sides, need to provide a rear entrance. Some merchants 
report as high as 80% of their customers use parking 
areas in the rear. For these merchants, the rear entrance 
is the main entrance and suitable facilities must be pro- 
vided. The rear entrance in those cases should be pro- 
perly identified, steps (if necessary) should be in good 
repair, a well defined traffic aisle leading to the main 
part of the store should be provided and in many cases 
a canopy over the entrance can serve its purpose well. 
If a ramp is necessary it is wise to use an abrasive or 
non-skid finish for the surface. 


A baker who has established a good credit rating at the 
local bank will have no trouble in arranging a loan in 
five minutes if he should desire one. There are six rules 
which a baker should observe if he is to have excellent 
credit rating at his bank. (1) Visit the bank frequently 
and tell them of any new developments in his business. 
(2) Develop a good checking account and make sure it is 
always in good order. (3) Give the loan officer a quarterly 
statement of all balance sheet items. (4) Ask the bank 
officer’s advice on business operating principles and take 
that advice as often as possible. (5) Ask the loan officer’s 
opinion of the credit rating of new charge customers. (6) 
Borrow money from the bank as often as it can be used 
to good advantage. 






Take 
A Look 





Banker 
Friend 







THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Doughnuts and Coke Tie Up 
Opportunity 


To Make Sales 


One of the most extensive promo- 
tions for October Donut Month in 
several years has been prepared by 
the Doughnut Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, this year. 

The theme of this DCA Donut 
Month promotion is “Donuts & Coke 
. . . for Refreshment and Fun!” In 
line with its importance, it is get- 
ting the most powerful support that 
has ever been given to this impor- 
tant doughnut-sales-boosting event 
in the 28 years that it has been ob- 
served. 

Spearheading, and in addition to, 
the big guns of advertising and pub- 
licity set to start blasting away, will 
be the Eddie Fisher “Coke Time” 
TV Show. On it, during several 
weeks in October, “Donuts & Coke 
. .. for Refreshment and Fun” will 
be featured. The show is on a na- 
tional TV network which will reach 
an estimated 13,500,000 viewers and 
listeners per show. 

The advertising, publicity and pro- 
motional efforts of Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America and many other 
organizations which lend strong sup- 
port to this annual event, are aimed 
at not only making this the greatest 
October Donut Month of all, but of 
carrying over the excitement cre- 
ated and holding onto the doughnut 
gains for the rest of the year, the 
company states. 

Year after year during doughnut 
month top TV and radio stars boost 
doughnuts to America’s multiple- 
million listening and viewing audi- 
ence. Every home in the nation will 
be reached over the air and through 
newspapers and magazines. A bar- 
rage of doughnut pictures, stories, 
articles and recipes will be seen in 
leading and local publications coast- 
to-coast. Dunking contests and photos 
of celebrities (this year with a spe- 
cial emphasis on election tie-ups) 
joyously dunking doughnuts, do their 
bit to make the doughnut big news 
everywhere. 

Also during October National Do- 
nut Month, Hallowe’en publicity and 
promotional efforts are worthy of 
special mention. As Hallowe’en comes 
during Donut Month—and as dough- 
nuts play such an important part 




































Mass Display Features “Donuts and Cake.” 
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in Hallowe’en festivities—“Donuts & 
Coke” makes an added natural pro- 
motion for this time of the year. 


Many photos of Hal'owe’en parties 
across the nation in which Donuts & 
Coke will have a featured spot. The 
National Hallowe’en Assn. (one of 
the many organizations that tie in to 
push Donut Month) goes all-out to 
encourage the holding of Hallowe’en 
parties, especially for teen-agers. The 
“big idea” behind these Hallowe'en 
parties is to counteract the mis- 
chievous, destructive tendencies of 
teen-agers during the Hallowe’en sea- 
son and to carry this constructive 
thinking into the months beyond. 
Mayors of cities coast-to-coast al- 
ways enthusiastically give their sup- 
port and endorsement to this ac- 
tivity that is aimed to keep the 
youngsters off the streets and pleas- 
antly and safely occupied. 


Booklet Again Available 


Doughnut Corp.’s famous 32-page 
booklet “How to Run a Successful 
Party” (of which millions of copies 
have been printed and distributed) 
is again available. This gay, full-of- 
sparkling-ideas book, in its new, re- 
vised edition, is one of the greatest 
tools for boosting doughnut sales. As, 
too, in addition to its party games 
and party suggestions, it features 
Donuts & Coke and party snack 
items, it is enthusiastically welcomed 
by the food store and public alike. 

A special promotional plan for bak- 
ers of every type has been prepared 
by DCA, with individual, tailor-made 
tools for each baker who joins in 
with the National October Donut 
Month event. There is “something for 
everybody” ... not just a canned, 
run-of-the-mill program. Each baker 
is being offered a plan that has been 
created for him, tailor-made and suit- 
able to his own market and needs. 

For Wholesale Bakers: Full color 
posters in sizes for window, truck 
and indoor display, set-up counter 
display, wire floor rack for mass dis- 
play, shelf strips, newspaper ads, ra- 
dio and TV spot announcements, re- 
tial clerks’ buttonhole tags, etc., and, 
worthy of special mention, a new, full 
colored animated display. 

For the House-to-House and Multi- 
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ple Retail Baker: The 32-page book- 
let featuring Hallowe’en parties and 
special parties, charms in the form 
of miniature doughnuts and glasses 
of milk, on key chains, made up in 
several ways for easy distribution, 
appeal to children as well as grown- 


oer or the Restaurant Baker: An as- 
sortment of full-color, attractive, 
punchy posters for window, back bar, 
to promote coffee-break, luncheon 
and snack business. 

In addition to these ‘complete cam- 
paigns designed for you,” DCA has 
prepared a number of interesting and 
sales-stimulating sales contest and 
quota prize plans for routemen and 
their families that are sure to spark 
their interest in doughnuts as never 
before. 

All of the activities mentioned in 
the foregoing have been designed 
with one purpose in mind: To help 
the baker increase his doughnut sales 
during Donut Month and throughout 
the year. Over 28 years’ experience 
and know-how that have built the 
doughnut business to its present pre- 
eminence has gone into the forth- 
coming Annual October Donut Month 
promotion, to make it hard-hitting 
and effective. Complete details and 
information as to how bakers may 
tie in with National Donut Month 
may be had by writing the editor 
of this publication or the Doughnut 
Corporation of Amercia, 45 W. 36th 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


German Baker 
Improves Career 
Through Education 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. — In 1951 
Willi Spelger made up his mind to 
move from Germany to the US. 
Since he had a few relatives settled 
around Cleveland, he had a place to 
live until he found a job. 

Willi had his heart set on being a 
baker and the U.S. held promise for a 
good future in the field of baking. 

He began his career in Germany. 
He explained, “All children there go 
to school for eight years and then 
they pick a trade. They start an ap- 
prenticeship and work until they are 
considered ready to be on their own.” 

In Willi’s case, he was given room 
and board with his employer’s fam- 
ily while in training. In addition he 
was paid $3 salary for the first year, 
$4 for the second and $5 for his final 
year. However, at the time of Mr. 
Spelger’s training bread was the only 
product being turned out. It was 
shortly after the close of the war 
and the necessities used in baking 
pastries and sweet bread were not 
available. 
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FINISHING TOUCHES—Willi Spel- 
ger came a long way to enroll at 
Oklahoma A&M Tech, Okmulgee. He 
came to America from Germany to 
become a baker. Mr. Spelger is pic- 
tured above at left, applying the final 
touch to a five-tiered wedding cake 
as he completes the cake decorating 
studies. Instructor B. J. Briden looks 
on. 


He found employment when he 
came to America in a Cleveland bak- 
ery, and spent the next three years 
there. He was then called into the 
service and while in the army became 
a citizen of the U.S. He was a baker 
during the two years he was in the 
military service. 

Upon discharge Willi was still de- 
termined to be an expert baker with 
a knowledge of all the finer points of 
baking to include cake decorating, 
cakes, cookies and sweet rolls. 

The superintendent of the bakery 
he worked for in Cleveland recom- 
mended Oklahoma A&M Tech., Ok- 
mulgee, to him. He enrolled in the 
trade school. Mr. Spelger will gradu- 
ate in August with an outstanding 
record and a thorough knowledge of 
the baking business. He is one of the 
two top students in his class and has 
already been offered a chance for a 
good position with a large bakery. 

His father, who had tried to dis- 
courage him from becoming a baker, 
has forgiven him because he has 
come to the realization that his son 
is making good in the field of baking. 

Willi compares the opportunities— 
things like owning your own home 
and taking yearly vacations. In fact, 
just plain ordinary things that the 
American people have come to ac- 
cept as standard, and which could 
never be achieved in Germany unless 
you owned a very large and success- 
ful shop, according to Mr. Spelger. 

The student has come a long way 
from a $3 apprentice to a baking spe- 
cialist with a good salary promised. 
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POSTER, SLOGAN—A contribution of General Mills, Inc., to the promo- 
tion of bread and the baking industry is the poster and slogan shown above. 
Available to all bakers, the poster is intended to help counteract unfavor- 
able publicity through recognizing the effect on the consumer of the -con- 
tinuing decline in per capita flour consumption, the general publicity given 
to numerous diet systems, and the vigorous national campaigns sponsoring 


other, competitive, foods. 
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Where can we get wrapping paper which will serve the double pur- 
® pose of carrying advertising for us, too?—E. D., Mo. 


Many paper firms have developed a printed “pastry chef” wrapping 
© paper with 1,600 ft. of paper per roll, and 1,600 ads per roll with your 
own personalized store name or slogan. (Watch the column “Worth Look- 
ing Into” reporting new products and new services, as well as new literature, 
in this publication for material along: this line.) 
Q Can you send us a contest or drawing idea that will give us a chance 
* to tell our sales message, and give our potential customer a reason 
to come in to buy today?—J. P., Michigan. 


A A successful promotion, one that is controlled for the amount of 
e cash or prizes you can give, one that is easily adapted to your own 
local sales needs is the popular “Lucky License Number” promotion. A 
mimeographed sales message, handbill type, is run off, with the blanks left 
for the lucky license numbers. Select the number of winners you want, put 
these numbers on these messages to be mailed out or passed out in the bakery 
and from door to door. The persons with these numbers selected are awarded 
a bakery product, or the amount of prizes you want, by bringing in their 
identification in person to claim their prizes. 


Send us some detailed instructions for low-cost Halloween windows. 
Q. —J. M., Mo. 
A One we saw used the small kitchen step stools with cardboard 

e witches on brooms attached to the sides of the steps. Halloween 
items were displays on the steps of the stool for good display with the 
season’s theme. Another baker uses his skeleton window annually obtaining 
cardboard skeletons of large size from the local art or five-and-ten stores. 


A fan at low speed makes the skeletons “dance” when hung at random in the 
black-and-orange trimmed window. 


We serve a middle-size town, large enough for good straight ad 
® copy, small enough for personal appeal. Will you work up a local- 
ized personal ad for us, a series-sort of thing?—R. W., N.M. 


We are sending you a sample series used successfully in another 

e part of the country. The newspaper ad features the photo of a 
birthday celebration (with the cake, of course, purchased from the adver- 
tising bakery). These ads show local folks, children, older folks, with the 
photo taking the show, telling who the people are. Copy is short, as the 
picture shows the cake, too, telling about the variety and quality of cakes 
offered. This can be varied by the season, using anniversary or wedding 
photos for a successful human-interest, selling ad over a long period of time. 


We want a comparatively small amount of cash to do the best 
© selling job possible. Would big ads less often be more value to us 
than small ads more often?—T. Y., Ohio. 


With the bakery, small ads, spot announcements, etc., will give more 

© for the money, used more often, than the big ads used once in a 
while. Bakery products are daily-sold, daily-used products, and advertising 
should be done as often as possible, even in smaller sizes. 


We purchased a bakery in a town where we are newcomers, and 
© we will soon be ready for our opening. How should we announce 


this?—R.Z., Mo. 

A How about using the theme “Meet My Family”? Introduce your 
© own family, with a family photo, including yourself, and the names 

of your family . . . leading into “I’d like to Meet Yours.” Copy is a get- 

acquainted offer, listing the specialties, prices, gifts, policy, etc. 









This column is a monthly feature for bakers. If you would like help on 
any of your own advertising problems, or on activities for building 
good-will and public relations, write The Editor, The American Baker, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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ADDRESSES EDITORS—Dr. Thomas Parran, dean of the Graduate School 
of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, and Ellen H. Semrow, director 
of the consumer service department, American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
show a model of the molecular structure of thiamine to Sam Reck, Jr., of 
Rutgers University. Mr. Reck is the newly elected president of the American 
Association of Agricultural College Editors. Dr. Parran had just finished 
addressing some 300 members of the group at a luncheon program sponsored 
by AIB during the meeting of editors. at Pennsylvania State University. He 
spoke on “The Stronger Staff of Life”. The program was one of a series 
which AIB has been sponsoring this year in observance of the 15th anniver- 
sary of bread enrichment, and the 20th anniversary of the synthesis of thia- 
mine by Dr. R. R. Williams. Helena M. Hunt and Mary Kinnavey Moore of 


AIB’s staff also were at the meeting. 





TRIBUTE PAID TO ENRICHMENT 


(Continued from page 17) 





the results of a law passed and en- 
forced in 1944 that all flour con- 
sumed in the island must be enriched 
to existing U.S. standards. He says: 
“The result was that within three 
years beriberi disappeared completely, 
and from 1948 onward there were no 
hospital admissions for this disease. 
It is my firm opinion that this result 
was entirely due to the fortification 
of flour.” 
He reports further: 


1943 1953 
Tuberculosis death rate 136 26.4 
Infant mortality ...... 111 41.2 
eee 43 17.7 
Crude death rate ..... 12 73 


During the past 15 years of bread 
enrichment our knowledge about 
scientific nutrition has grown apace. 
In particular, it has been demon- 
strated that good nutrition during 
pregnancy and in early life is of im- 
portance in protecting health in later 
years. The prevention of tooth decay 
is another example of the health ad- 
vance gained by improved nutrition 
of infants and small children. 

As I have said, much of the new 
knowledge of nutrition has come 
from the agricultural colleges through 
their work on experimental animals 
where clear evidence has been ad- 
duced of the bearing of nutrition on 
health. 

Currently there is much scientific 
interest concerning the effects on the 
unborn child of the mother’s nutri- 
tion during pregnancy. Drs. Woollam 
and Millen of Cambridge summarized 
in June in the British Medical Journal 
the current state of our knowledge: 

“A great deal of work has now 
been performed which shows that, in 
experimental and domestic animals, 
an adequate supply of vitamins is of 
the utmost importance to the develop- 
ing embryo. This side of the picture 
has been somewhat neglected, and it 





is the object of this paper to draw 
attention to what may happen to the 
developing fetus if its mother is not 
in receipt of an adequate supply of 
vitamins, or is in a state of vitamin 
deficiency when she conceives. 

“All our information on the effects 
of vitamin deficiency on embryonic 
development comes from nutritional 
studies of farm and laboratory ani- 
mals. Although the tendency to draw 
morals for the human from animal 
experimentation has often been the 
object of clinical disapproval, it must 
be remembered that in the field of 
nutrition and in a number of aspects 
of physiology, many observations which 
are now universally accepted as ap- 
plying equally to man have never 
been and may never be proved true 
for the human species. The signifi- 
cance of vitamins in the normal de- 
velopment of other mammals may 
therefore justifiably be expected to 
have some counterpart in human de- 
velopment. 

“The effect of a mixed or single 
vitamin deficiency on the survival of 
the young is as follows: With gross 
deficiency the health of the female is 
generally so poor that she is unable 
to conceive. With less severe de- 
ficiency she will continue to carry 
the young throughout pregnancy, but 
they are born dead or prematurely, 
and often with some deformity. Only 
if the diet is adequate will all the 
young be born healthy and thrive.” 

Other evidence shows that many 
congenital deformities formerly 
thought to be genetic are due to vita- 
min deficiencies. Riboflavin deficiency 
has a marked effect on the develop- 
ment of the skeleton of both birds and 
mammals. Deficiency of another one 
of the vitamin B group, pantothenic 
acid, results in several types of de- 
formities, including failure of the 
brain coverings to develop or failure 


of the eyeball to appear. Deficiencies 
in other parts of the vitamin B com- 
plex result in cleft palate and other 
congenital malformations encount- 
ered in man. 

All of the above indicates that a 
state of “average nutrition” is not 
good enough. We should strive for 
the optimum in nutrition. 

Dr. C. Glenn King, director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, reports that 


the “...relationships of nutrition are 
evident in their impact on heart dis- 
ease, atherosclerosis (hardening of 


the arteries), high blood pressure, 
kidney failure, malformed offspring, 
cancer, tooth decay, liver disease, 
glandular departures from normal 
health.” 

Deaths have increased from the 
so-called degenerative causes which 
Dr. King mentions. It can no longer 
be said that this is due solely to the 
strain of modern life. Every disease, 
every malfunction of an organ, re- 
sults from a derangement in the 
functioning of the individual body 
cell. The individual cell functions pro- 
perly if it is properly fed; and if it 
is not killed by the invasion of bac- 
terial, virus, or chemical poisons, or 
by endogenous doxins. The food avail- 
able to each of the body cells prob- 
ably determines to a large degree the 
health of that cell, its proper func- 
tioning, its reciprocal relations with 
other cells, which make up organs 
and systems of the body. 

A machine wears out prematurely 
if not properly fueled and lubricated. 
It is a reasonable hypothesis that 
the human machine wears out pre- 
maturely if it is not properly nour- 
ished. Certainly normal human nutri- 
tion requires at least forty different 
food substances—carbohydrates, fats, 
minerals (some of them in minuscule 
quantities), proteins (in the form of 
amino acids), and vitamins—of which 
many have been isolated and repro- 
duced as synthetic crystals. Not only 
does the body require these diverse 
food elements, but we know that they 
are required in a certain definite 
ratio of one to the other. Infectious 
disease, treatment with certain 
drugs, and other causes as yet un- 
discovered, change the normal body 
demand for certain food elements. 

The science of nutrition is about 
as young as the science of aviation. 
We do not know all the answers in 
either field. But as much, relatively, 
is known about what nourishes a 
human body as is known about what 
gets a heavy machine up in the air 
and safely to its destination. The 
difference between our nutritional 
knowledge and our knowledge of 
aviation is that far less of our nu- 
tritional knowledge is put to work. 

Most of you know better than I 
that bread consumption has been de- 
clining in this country year by year 
over the past several decades. 

I am confident that the program 
of enrichment has prevented still 
further decline since it has given the 
public much greater confidence in 
bread as a stronger staff of life. Yet 
the cereal industries should not be 
satisfied with this somewhat negative 
result. What is needed is an aggres- 
sive, positive, direct campaign of 
education to dispel the illusion that 
bread is more fattening than other 
basic foods. 

A calorie is a calorie whether it 
comes from a gram of protein or of 
a cereal. It is a calorie plus if it is 
derived from a gram of fat. It is an 
inert calorie if derived from sugar 
in soft drinks or from alcohol, yet I 
see no decline in our per capita con- 
sumption of the much advertised soft 
and hard drinks. 

Knowing as I do of your concern— 
in fact the concern of all citizens— 
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in the mounting surpluses of wheat, 
I scarcely need to point out that a 
larger consumption of bread could 
do much to reduce this surplus. There 
is a close relationship between aq 
sound farm economy and a thriving 
baking industry. 

Wheat and bread have been a basie 
food of man since the beginning of 
civilization. The enrichment of this 
basic food is one of the really great 
forward steps in applied public health 
nutrition in our time. 

But a more positive approach is 
needed, without the apologetic note 
apparent in some advertising cam- 
paigns over the past decade. Even 
more might be possible if you—our 
guests and hosts—get even more ac. 
tive leadership from the professional 
groups—in home economics, dietetics, 
pediatrics, among others—who can 
influence our eating habits. 

Dr. Borsook of California Institute 
of Technology calls the enrichment 
program “a revolutionary idea. It 
was that the source of an essential 
nutrient is immaterial, that a nu- 
trient is just the same in every re- 
spect whether it comes from the fac- 
tory or the field. Eventually,” he 
says, “this idea, this knowledge, will 
make the world free of hunger and 
want.” 

Dr. R. R. Williams, more than any 
one individual has helped to make 
this “revolutionary idea” a reality 
during the span of one man’s life. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Federal Refrigerator 
Expanding Plant 


WAUKESHA, WIS. — Contracts 
have been let to expand the facili- 
ties of its Belleville plant, more than 
doubling its capacity, it has been an- 
nounced by John Romadka, president 
of Federal Refrigerator Mfg. Co. A 
steadily increasing demand for Fed- 
eral commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment was given as the reason for the 
added production facilities. 

The Federal Refrigerator Manufac- 
turing Co., with plants in Waukesha 
and Belleville, Wisconsin, manufac- 
tures commercial refrigeration prod- 
ucts such as display cases, walk-in 
coolers and freezers, reach-ins, and 
bakery refrigerators. 

The planned expansion will make 
the Belleville plant completely self- 
sufficient as a manufacturing facility. 
To date, it has served as an assembly 
plant with fabricating and painting 
handled at Waukesha. 

According to Mr. Romadka, ship- 
ments of Federal products are run- 
ning about 25% ahead of 1955. The 
company is now shipping to all sec- 
tions of the U.S. and has developed 
a considerable export market. Head- 
quarters for the entire Federal oper- 
ation will remain in Waukesha. 

Clyde H. Stephens, Jr., formerly 
sales manager of the Birn Co., has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
newly created bakery equipment divi- 
sion oi Federal Refrigerator, it was 
announced by A. T. Mickle, sales 
manager. 

Mr. Stephens is well-known in the 
industry having spent many years as 
equipment salesman to the bakery 
field. He had been with the Birn Co, 
one of the largest and oldest distribu 
tors of Federal equipment, for nearly 
15 years, the last five years as sales 
manager. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BAKERS’ PICNIC 

BUFFALO — The annual family 
picnic of the Buffalo Retail Bakers 
Assn. was held Aug. 1 at Huppert 
Grove in Winchester, with bakers, 
members of the allied trades and 
members of their families attending. 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Di-‘ance Teleph 32 
Cable sien ia HUBBARD 


The Chaice of the J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. | THE HALLMARK OF 
at Finest Hard Wheats Si SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


= BETTER HIGH PROTEIN PRESTON-SHAFFER 
ee SPRING WHEAT FLOURS MILLING CO; 


tics, DULUTH UNIVERSAL WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
MILLING CO. ore 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














QUALITY! 











ntial Strong, Bakers’ Patents The Williams Bros. Co. 


nu- e Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
| *'Te- Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


fac- SPRING PILOT We specialize in laboratory controlled 


production of superior Cake, Pastry and 


a KANSOTA Cracker Flours from carefully ‘selected 
and KANSAS PILOT. 








* 
=k} | ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. | | Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 


“la . Plain or Self Rising 
e. “Finest in the South MILLING co 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA VvoIct 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











“Best Out West’’ ‘‘Diamond D’’ 
acili- **Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best’’ 


1 an- Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 


ident Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
0. A -. 





























r the 109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

: ts % Bs a PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

. HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAt° 














You can make better bread with 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


ceemiiieos tiiaiick ' The WICHITA 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS BDlour Milla Ca. 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels WICHITA, KANSAS 























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


high altitude spring wheat— plus : and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


four generations of milling experi- | FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,szarT_g, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


_ ence —p lu samo d. ern m 1 l = re sult OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO aaa REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street. New Yor« Crry 
<_ in TRISCO flour—for bakers who | | 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 


as We Are of Ours, for / 
of baking 


uniformity because flour uniformity is 


+ B ‘ ran I G th P pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 
| Staft of Lite” 





GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. Flour mills 6 Amico, du. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
i Tel aliic Mn. Ge latter 








La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 



















This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


Y depend 
onLACGRAKc,, ~LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOURS ===> RED WING, MINNESOTA 
























For the future, too, GOLDEN 
me LOAF will always be the big 
| value in uniform, strong, fine 






Country-Milled 
from Country-Run i A 
Wheat located in 

pearsall spring wheat flours. 
America’s foremost 

wheat producing 

section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 













“Golden loaf 


ANT 6 HOVT COMPANY: 
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FOOD PRESERVATION—Results of various experiments in food preserva- 


t.on being conducted by the U.S. Quartermaster Corps in Chicago are ex- 
plained by Col. John D. Peterman, Commandant, Quartermaster Food & 
Container Institute, to (left to right): Jacob M. Schaffer, deputy director, 
food industries division, Business and Defense Services Administration, U.S. 
Department of Commerce; Walter Dietz, secretary, Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn.; and J. S. Vander Heide, consultant, food industries 
division, Business and Defense Services Administration, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Vander Heide, Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is also president of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers Assn. They 
were also given a review of the methods used by the army in pretesting, pack- 
aging and supplying food to troops during a recent inspection tour of the 


Quartermaster Depot, Chicago. 





New York Bakers 


Outing Attracts 100 


NEW YORK—An attendance num- 
bering 100, with 62 golfers enjoyed a 
perfect day at the outdoor meeting 
held at the Ridgewood Country Club, 
Ridgewood, N.J., July 10, through the 
courtesy of John J. Bennett, National 
Yeast Corp. and A. Leonard Ingram, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

In the absence of the president, 
Arthur C. Ebinger, the first vice 
president, E. L. Timberman, presided 
as chairman of the meeting and 
Frank A. Lyon, as secretary. 

In the absence of Frank Forbes, 
Frank Forbes Co., chairman of the 


golf committee, E. J. Ranney, Ranney 
Sales Co., former chairman, present- 
ed the prizes as follows: Class A, first 
prize, E. L. Timberman, Continental 
Baking Co., second prize, B. Rous, 
Federal Carton Corp.; Class B, a tie 
between, D. B. Huff, R. Schaberg, Ex- 
celsior Engineering Co., M. Grumet, 
Operative Cake Co. The winners 
were: first prize, Mr. Schaberg, sec- 
ond prize, Mr. Grumet; Class C, tie 
among C. C. Chinski, Chinski Trading 
Corp., A. E. Levy, Joe Lowe Corp., 
and the winners were first prize, R. 
E. Walsh, National Yeast Co., and 
second prize, C. C. Chinski, Chinski 
Trading Corp. 

The Kickers prize for members 








BULK SYSTEM INSTALLED—The Di Paolo Baking Co., Rochester, N.Y., 
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Specialists in the baking of Italian style breads, recently put into operation 
a bulk flour handling system, designed by International Milling Co. engineers, 
the system utilizes the bulk truck-delivery system exclusively, which re- 
quires no unloading equipment at the bakery. Pneumatic pressure equipment 
on the truck blows the flour through a completely sealed system directly into 
Di Paolo’s 100,000 Ib. capacity storage bin. Above, C. W. De Mallie, Inter- 
national Milling Co.; Thomas Zimarino and Vincent Di Paolo. 


was a tie between F. Daniels, Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., and D. Sacks, Affili- 
ated Bakers Corp., and the latter 
emerged the winner while the Kick- 
ers prize for guests was won by E. 
Rous, brother of B. Rous. The set of 
golf irons was won by Frank Ragan, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and the din- 
ner prize was won by R. W. Wolfe, 
Durkee Famous Foods. The golf balls 
were won by W. H. Wittens, Pollock 
Paper Corp. 

The Metropolitan Production Club 
meeting was held Aug. 7 at the Knoll- 
wood Country Club, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

The next outdoor meeting of the 
Bakers Club will be held at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., on Tuesday, Aug. 14, 1956, 
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Theme of the 1956 Convention of the 
AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
October 13-17, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 





through the courtesy of E. C. Baum, 
Continental Baking Co.; D. Buhrer, 
Clinton Foods Inc.; F. Daniels, F. 
Forbes, H. F. Jaburg, R. C. Williams 
& Co., Inc. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 8-10—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wilder, 
5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 9-10—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
Ipalco Hall, Indianapolis; Sec., F. A. 
Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, 


Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 


Sept. 29-30 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenele Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 


Oct. 138-15—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade; Asbury Park, NWJ.; 
Sec., Paul Boruta, Boruta’s Bakery, 
Wallington, N.J. 

Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 24-28—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John Allen, J. W. 
Allen & Co., 116 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7. 

Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Sec., 
Al Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 743 
Loretto Ave., Louisville. 

Nov. 5—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven, Conn. 


Dec. 2-4 — New England Bakers 
Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Miss Mae Greechie, Room 
902, 120 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

1957 

Jan. 13-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill. 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


Feb. 15-17—Bakers Association of 


the Carolinas, The Carolina, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1854, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, 


March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 


March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa, 

June 17-19—T he Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Rod S. Byers Joins 
Hilker & Bletsch 


CHICAGO—Carl Hilker, president 
of Hilker & Bletsch Co., Chicago, 
manufacturers of materials for bak- 
ers, announces the appointment of 
Rod S. Byers as special sales repre- 
sentative. For several years, Mr. 
Byers owned and operated wholesale 
and retail bakeries in the Northwest 
states. He is a practical baker and 
for many years has traveled these 
states where he is well known by 
bakers. 

Mr. Byers will call on select ac- 
counts in Illinois and adjoining 
states, particularly to introduce the 
new materials being launched to 
bread, and other, bakers. The new 
products include a hydrated mono 
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and di-glyceride softener for bread 
and rolls; a stabilizer in powder form 
of non-sticking, quick-setting icings 
for rolls and coffee cakes; de-panning 
compounds for bread and cake pans; 
concentrated vanilla in ‘“do-it-your- 
self”, half-pint bottles that make a 
gallon of standard single-strength 
flavor. These new materials were de- 
veloped in the HIBCO testing bakery 
during the past few years and have 
been shop tested for months in sev- 
eral key bakeries. The new products, 
along with free formulas available 
to bakers on request, were presented 
to the Hilker & Bletsch Co. sales 
force of 23 salesmen at the July 
sales conference held in Chicago. 
Mr. Byers will work in close col- 
laboration with the HIBCO testing 
bakery service men who are avail- 
able for demonstrations in bakeries. 














Uniformity 


the priceless 4 in flour 


yours always with .. 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flow! 
faeone). 4; KIN G-—-cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
ING— 100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM K 


PASTRY KING— 





low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








George G. Mairs 
ASSISTANT MANAGER —T he ap- 


pointment of George G. Mairs as 
assistant manager of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. was announced 
by Ellis D. English, ADM vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Mairs joined the company 
in 1936 following his graduation from 
Yale University. He has been with the 
company since then with the excep- 
tion of five years spent in the Navy. 
During this period he has served in 
varying capacities, most of which 
have been related to Commander- 
Larabee operations. A native of St. 
Paul, Mr. Mairs is a member of the 
Minneapolis Club and the White Bear 
Yacht Club. He is mayor of Dellwood, 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 





Manitowoc Appoints 


Freezer Distributors 


MANITOWOC, WIS. — Ray G. 
Frederickson, manager of field sales 
for the Bakerator division of the 
Manitowoc Equipment Works, has 
announced the appointment of several 
distributors for the company’s 
freezers designed for the retail baker. 

For the Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota territory, L. Karp & Son, 
Inc., 126 S. Green St., Chicago. 

For 11 western states, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Mexico, Westco Products, 
1654 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles. 

For Maryland, Delaware, southern 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, James M. Decker Co., 322 
Hanover St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

The Effron Bakery Supply Co., 136 
Smith St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y., will 
handle sales in its area; the South- 
eastern Bakers Supply Co., 316 
Peters St. S.W., Atlanta, for Georgia 
and Florida; Appliance Distributors, 
100-106 Taylor St., Nashville 8, Tenn., 
for central Tennessee; and the Bak- 
ers Equipment Co., 170 Wood St., 
West Haven, Conn., for the state of 
Connecticut. 

The Midwest Bakers Supply Co., 
1109 N. Western Ave., Oklahoma 
City, will cover Oklahoma, western 
Arkansas, southern Kansas and the 
Texas Panhandle. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BREAD PRICE INCREASE 

VANCOUVER—Retail bread prices 
have advanced one cent a loaf in 
Vancouver making the new price 16¢ 
for the standard loaf. Previous sales 
were made retail at two loaves for 
25¢ in chain stores. These stores have 
not yet made any change. 

Spokesmen for the larger chain 
bakeries said the price increase was 
due to the rising cost of materials, 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re. 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. < 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
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A LARGE PROGRESSIVE CORN MILL 
desires the services of a shift miller who 
has had experience in dry corn milling. 
A late modern corn mill and attractive 
Salary and benefits to the right man, Aj) 
replies held in strict confidence. Address 
replies to Ad No. 1953, The American 
Baker, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


WANTED YOUNG MAN INTERESTED Iy 
building career in flour business to work 





in New York office of large firm. Excel. 
lent future for right man with advance- 
ment dependent upon ability. Write com- 
plete, outlining background and salary de- 
sired. Address Ad No. 1952, The American 
Baker, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N, Y¥, 
TOP SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Standard Milling Company wiskes to en- 
gage a top sales executive who has a back- 
ground of major account selling experience 
in the eastern section of the country. To be 
headquartered in New York City office 
and serviced by Buffalo milling operations. 
This is a replacement as present employee 
is leaving to enter different field. Please 
write Paul Uhimann, President, Standard 
Milling Co., 1009 Central, Kansas City, Mo., 
giving full particulars of experience. 











WANTED TO BUY 








————— v perce ve eancennt 
ONE COMPLETE PRODUCTION LINE OF 
good used or reconditioned small pack- 
aging equipment; to include automatic 
or semi-automatic packer, glue sealer, 
oscillator, strip heater and baler. Capacity 
of 20 5-lb. bags per minute minimum. 
Address replies to Ad No. 1954, The 
American Baker, P. O. Box 67, Minne- 


apolis 1, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ee 











Colo. Whisle. & ret. sale. 
Ideal dntn. loc. 
wires sale. Priced 
jo. 23332. 


BAKERY. Cen. 
Nelted $10,000 last yr. 
Establ. 1906. Ili health r: 
low. Liberal terms. Dept. 


BAKERY, So. New York in top city. 
Netted $12, 318 Most year. 2 ideal locations. 
—-. equip. Owner retiring. Priced to 
sell. $10,000 handles! —- No. 42055. 


yoo and makes oe. 
A — 

ft. store. 
Bargain. Dept. “— 


BAKERY, No. Cal., 
ery ods. Good loc. 
equip. incl. 1600 sq. 
Bus. Owner must sell. 
23374. 





5 BAKERY, Son Diego, Calif. High 


cole. Ideal mn. st. loc. Compl. 
iced very low. Dept. No. 23296. 


Hi 





peta or may A ae vee ae co. — Xint. 


reputation thi "eS sos pop. trade 
area. Netted $3 358 lest m4 Estab. 1905. 
R. E. included. Compl. equip. Ili health 


forces sale. Priced —- Dept. No. 7442. 


CHAS. FORD & “ASSOC., INC. 


6425 Hollywood BI., Los Angeles 28 











production, distribution and __ labor. 
Five of the larger bakeries have 
just entered into an agreement with 
the union providing for a $2.50 4 
week pay boost for every inside 
worker. 
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Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field .................... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ..............seseeee. $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
ee IE 65: 6 aidiarnin b'n< bi 00.s wo sind Saneee re usices $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 


500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
NN acta cackcikae ea aaa acre d don ees Keri aces Ow oath rhe en eee $5.00 
BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
I SN oon waco deine en 6060106000 0K606@ ESE se eheee $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
SEL. \ogiorukiesauwle names one Cale ae a Wn cao '='4 nie ele oie-e edkeie tenn $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ................ $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
is from a British viewpoint .............. Hen eS eee aX, $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
NS te ah hehe G iain 0a 9 40 6004.0:00 6-0 6 alee Ree ee $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS .......ccccccccccccccccccs $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
I I 5 fora. 4, an choc ino oie alana a amae he Sionaoa ar giaive ane $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for .............seseeeeeeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ..............-++08- $5.00 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
ES sched Rake ehhePaa dl <actinca rh Whi s 00h 445 ohare gaenelee $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 


This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
a sates cxein sis a bork aud a Aredia wal sles Go 6 Salracdih ws pseinklo sin. dmb = 00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
CaN IN I IE oe oo nin 5%5 oie cance a Soe wecebeveler $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ..................00.- $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
Oy ME SII oars 5s ttc ss civscweecessceeiasteciad $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 


Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
“One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
CII & Sees 65:4:h: cine ceo 62d de bw aw stalin 400 6.00094 4-600 5-06 210% $1.00 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ..............2es00- $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 

P.O. Box 67 

Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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"Flours built to meet 
modern baking schedules” 


—— 
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Your hake iy Deserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


oe Gc HI iT sCOA e =m MN $ AOS ; 
Mills at Wichita and Moundridge Kansas n hio 
CAPACITY: 12,000 CWTS . TORAGE ' 4.500.000 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 














...not quite as good 


as a vacation, but almost... Ye 


since the boss put us on 100% 





DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no fussing and fretting ...then waiting with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 
for no “cripples.” It’s easy to bake perfect brown loaves every time since we’re 


using a/] Drinkwater. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Almost... 


A “four flusher” was originally a guy 
who tried to bluff one of these through. 
Still, the odds against filling aren’t too 
bad. Would you say they are 41% to 1? 
... 8% to1?... 12 to one? (Correct 
answer below.) 











Made! 


You always rake in the pot with a hand 
like this. It’s a mighty comfortable feel- 
ing to be sure the flour going into your 
production is fully aged and that it’s 
had the most recent possible quality 
test—and that’s just before shipping. 

Flour from Atkinson’s aging bins goes 
to loading bins where it stays at least 
12 hours and where it gets a long and 
thorough test. Thus, IT’s BIN AGED* and 
IT’S BIN CHECKED*— the latter just before 
it goes into sacks or bulk shipping 
equipment. 

When it comes from Atkinson, the 
flour you order is the flour you get. 
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ATKINSON MILLING CoO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


TRADEMARKS 
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© Sterwin Offers a Complete Flour Maturing and Bleaching 
Service: HY-KURE* (chlorine dioxide), Chlorine, Oxylite (bleach). 


*Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 


A Sthewice Choma. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18. ¥ 
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Derrill B. Pratt, Jr. 


Derrill B. Pratt, Jr., 
Joins Pillsbury Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—Derrill B. Pratt, 
Jr., has joined the flour quality con- 
trol department, Minneapolis, as a 
technical consultant working with the 
baking industry. 

A graduate of the University of 
Texas and the American Institute of 
Baking, Mr. Pratt began his career as 
a cereal chemist in 1934 with Tex-O- 
Kan Mills in Texas. Between 1942 
and 1953 he was director of products 
control of the Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, and most recently has been 
technical director for Omar, Inc., 
Omaha. He is currently treasurer of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Sales Book on 
Supermarkets Ready 


NEW YO:.K—A book intended to 
be a guide for manufacturers and dis- 
tributors considering and developing 
opportunities for marketing their 
non-food lines through large food out- 
lets has been published by Fairchild 
Publications, Inc. The book is en- 
titled, “Selling the Supermarkets,” 
and was written by Julian H. Han- 
dler, editor of Supermarket News, a 
Fairchild publication. 

Early chapters in the book ex- 
plain the various types of supermar- 
kets and their role in non-food sell- 
ing. The author describes the differ- 
ent methods used in merchandising 
non-food items, as well as the factors 
that manufacturers should consider 
in deciding whether their products 
are adaptable for this field. Methods 
of packaging for self-service selling, 
the channels of distribution for sell- 
ing to the supermarket, promotional 
and display techniques and use of 
non-foods as premiums are discussed 
in detail. 

A major portion of the book is de- 
voted to an appendix of listings of 
service merchandisers (rack jobbers) 
and grocery wholesalers who market 
non-food products. These listings in- 
clude firm names and addresses, the 
names of executives with non-food 
responsibilities and additional data. 

The cloth bound book is priced at 
$5 and is available from Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., 7 E 12th St., New 
York 3. 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Allied Outing 


NEW YORK—The members and 
guests of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, New Jersey Divi- 
sion No. 9, enjoyed a luncheon and 
golf outing at Preakness Hills Coun- 
try Club recently. 

Charles Newman, B. Newman & 
Sons, Paterson, N.J., was the host. 
During an excellent lunch, prizes 
were won by Miss A. Bernhard, Al- 
ford Cartons; Bill Smith, Procter & 
Gamble, and Martin Cullen, General 
Mills, Inc. 

The golf prize for low gross score 
of the day was won by Mr. Newman 
and the prize for high gross score by 
Bob Smith, C. G. Winans & Co., 
Newark. 

Bud Vineburg, Joe Lowe Corp., as- 
sociation president, extended a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Newman and Miss 
Bernhard, program chairman, for ar- 
ranging the affair. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 
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Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR Co, 
roreicn FILOUR owesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. y, 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at! FLOUR asses 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO, 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle st, 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 











New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 














THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 





New York 
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Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
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